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MLYNOV-MURAVICA MEMORIAL BOOK (ENGLISH TRANSLATION) 

INTRODUCTION 

The original Memorial Book of Mlynov-Muravica (pronounced Muravitz) was 
written in Hebrew and Yiddish. It is a compilation of 81 stories written by survivors of 
these two eastern European villages (shtetls) located less than one mile apart. Forty- 
nine of the stories were written in Yiddish and 32 in Hebrew. All 32 Hebrew stories and 
22 of the 49 Yiddish stories have been translated into English and are contained in this 
book. The Hebrew translations are indicated by an (H) and the Yiddish translations are 
noted with a (Y) next to the chapter titles. Numerous photographs fill the original 511- 
page Memorial Book reconstructing life before and during World War II. Captions under 
all photographs have been translated into English and are contained in this book. 

None of the survivors returned to Mlynov or Muravitz to permanently live after the 
war. They wrote their narratives in the United States and Israel, approximately 20 years 
after the war ended. A committee of Mlynovers was formed to obtain their accounts for 
the original Memorial Book that was edited by J. Sigelman and published in Jerusalem 
in 1970 by Shefa Press. Copies of the original Memorial Book are available at YIVO 
Institute for Jewish Research in New York City and in various Holocaust libraries 
throughout the United States. 

Approximately 700 memorial books exist, written primarily in Yiddish and 
Hebrew, with some stories in Polish, Russian and German. The survivors who 
compiled memorial books of their towns wanted future generations to understand their 
way of life that was destroyed by Adolf Hitler and his Third Reich. It is my hope that by 
providing an English translation of the Mlynov-Muravica Memorial Book, the survivors’ 
intentions will be further fulfilled as their values, experiences and legacies will be 
available to many more readers. By having this English translation side-by-side with the 
original Memorial Book, the reader will gain optimal benefit from the stories and 
photographs. 

The page numbers identified in this English translation refer to page numbers in 
the original Memorial Book. The first 430 pages of the original Mlynov-Muravica 
Memorial Book contain the Hebrew and Yiddish stories. Photographs, with Hebrew and 
Yiddish captions, are interspersed among the stories. A few pages scattered between 
the stories contain Yiddish poems written by two famous poets from Mlynov, Itzhak 
Lemden and Aleph Katz. Pages 431 through 447 provide a listing of those people killed 
by the Nazis. The remaining pages (pages 453-482 and 498-507) present a “family 
album,” containing photographs of victims and survivors. (Translation of martyrs’ 
names on pages 431 through 447 can be found on the Jewish Gen website, under the 
Yiskor Book Project, and are not duplicated in this English translation.) 

Five key points are worth noting. First, most of the English translations were not 
done on a word-for-word basis. Instead, the English translations provide a summary of 
the contents of the Hebrew and Yiddish stories. Second, there are minor discrepancies 
by the different contributing authors. Examples include dates of the Ghetto 
establishment and liquidation; which rabbi was the first Chief Rabbi; and which rabbi 
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was the Chief Rabbi when the Nazis invaded. These contradictions are likely due to 
fading memories. In addition, the authors, being in different cities and countries when 
they compiled their stories, probably did not corroborate with one another. Third, 
readers should understand that when authors wrote about the Jewish community, they 
rarely mentioned the word “Jewish.” For them, because of segregation, when they 
wrote “life in the town” they meant Jewish life in the town, and when they wrote 
“everyone went to see a speaker” they meant every Jew went to see a speaker. Fourth, 
in the stories about Mlynov prior to World War I, Mlynov was part of Russia. In the 
stories about Mlynov between World Wars I and II, Mlynov was part of Poland. (After 
1989, Mlynov became part of the Ukraine, and is spelled Mlyniv in Ukrainian.) Fifth, 
because the original Memorial Book of Mlynov-Muravica was published in 1970, 
whenever a story refers to the present time, it means 1970. For example, if an author 
states someone lives in Israel today, that means the person was living in Israel in 1970. 

The Flebrew stories were translated by Anila Zeir and edited by me, David 
Sokolsky, in San Francisco. My step-grandmother, Liba Tesler, was born and raised in 
Mlynov; therefore, I am a descendant of a Mlynover through marriage. 

The Yiddish stories were translated by Eugene Schwartz and edited by Irene 
Fishman Siegel in Baltimore. Both Eugene and Irene descend from Mlynovers and are 
second cousins. 

I wish to acknowledge two descendants of Mlynovers who provided information 
and support for this translation: Floward Schwartz, of San Rafael, California, and Audrey 
Goldseker Polt of Baltimore, Maryland. Howard descends from the Schwartz, Demb 
and Shulman families and Audrey descends from the Goldseker and Fishman families. 
Audrey, Howard and I are acquainted since we were all born in Baltimore which is 
where our families originally relocated from Mlynov. 

The Goldseker family is mentioned numerous times throughout the book. They 
were a very large, wealthy, and respected family. Stories on pages 245 and 256 of the 
original Memorial Book (pages 57 and 60 of this English translation) are devoted 
entirely to the Goldseker family. 

A photograph of Howard Schwartz’s great grandparents, Chaim and Yetta 
Schwartz, appears on page 503 of the original Memorial Book. In addition, Yetta 
Schwartz is seated in the center of the photograph on the lower right of page 469 of the 
original Memorial Book, titled Daughters of Mlynov. Another relative of Howard, Rivke 
Schwartz, is standing on the left in the same photograph. My step-grandmother, Liba 
Tesler, is in the same photograph standing in the center. Photographs of Liba’s father 
(Yankel), brother (Itzhak) and grandfather (Abraham) appear at the top of page 478 in 
the original Memorial Book. Additionally, Liba Tester’s escape from the Nazis is 
mentioned on page 312 of the original Memorial Book, page 87 of this English 
translation. 


D.S. 

January 2018 
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CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 9 

Youth Group With Teacher Zilberberg, 1933. 


CAPTION On Page 10 

A paragraph from Warsaw, 1885. Description of Mlynov from a Polish Encyclopedia. 

Mlynow 1.) small town located on the banks of the river Ikwa, and a big pond, 
county Dubno in the second police region, 15 verst from Dubno (Ed. Note - verst is an 
old Polish/Russian measure of distance, approximately 1 kilometer), 62 houses, 203 
inhabitants, of which 38% are Jewish. There is an Orthodox church, and a Catholic 
parochial church, founded in 1785 by Janusza Chodkiewicza; also a synagogue, school, 
brewery, post office, and a beautiful palace built on the river Ikwa. An old settlement. 
King Alexander donated Mlynow and Piekielewo (Pakalow) to Moskwicinowi Bobrowi. 
After he died without leaving any descendants, King Zgmunt I gave the village, by 
decree in 1508, to Jakubowi Michajlowiezowi from Kremenez, with the obligation to 
provide three persons from the village and one from Piekielewo to serve in the army. 
Now the village belongs to Chodkiewiczow. King Stanislaw August, in an assembly 
meeting in 1789, ordered that fairs should be held in the village on the festivals of St. 
Mikolaj (St. Nicholas), St. Trojee (St. Trinity), and St. Illia, the prophet, and others. 
Alexander Chodkiewicz, a brigadier general, senator, chemist and poet, gathered a 
splendid library. The Catholic parish has been there since 1676. 
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THE TOWNS OF MLYNOV AND MURAVITZ IN PREVIOUS CENTURIES 

MLYNOV (MLYNOW) (H) 

Page 11 

Mlynov, according to the Jewish Encyclopedia in the Russian language, Volume 
12, is a small town in the district of Vohlin, which is in the Dubno region. In 1847, the 
Jewish population was 209. In 1897, there were 1,105 people in Mlynov, 672 of whom 
were Jewish. 

According to the General Encyclopedia in the Polish language, 1865, Volume 18, 
Mlynov is a town in the district of Vohlin, near the Ikva River, containing a large lake 
with beautiful scenery. It used to be a village that King Alexander Yiglonhek gave as a 
gift to a man named Buber Muskvitin. After Muskvitin died, the village reverted back to 
the king. In 1508, the village was given by King Sigmund I to Yaakov Michelyovetch, 
the Governor of Kremnitz. Later the village belonged to the Chutgavitch family. In 
1789, Stanislov August, with the help of his consultants, decided to create four fairs 
each year in the town. 

Alexander Chutgavitch worked and died in his beautiful palace in Mlynov. He 
was a very famous character in Polish literature. He spent most of his life in his rare 
and large library, among many scientific collections, performing experiments in 
chemistry. 


MURAVITZ (MURAWICA) (H) 

Page 12 

Muravitz, according to the General Encyclopedia, Volume 19, is a town in the 
district of Vohlin, near the Ikva River, not far from Mlynov. In Muravitz, there used to be 
a villa that was used for protection. In 1560, the town was passed, along with all of its 
property, to Gregory Chutgavitch and his wife, Catherina, from the house of Prince 
Vishniyovitski. Later the town belonged to the Crasitski family. The nobleman, Michal 
Crasitski, who was the king’s minister, created four new fairs in 1790. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 12 

The Great Synagogue in Mlinov. 
Photographed by A. Harari, Winter 1937/38. 
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THE MILL (H) 

By LIPAH HALPERIN from YIPAT 
Pages 13-15 

The natives of the town were not really interested in the past history of the town. 
Their knowledge of the past was usually limited to no more than one generation. From 
the previous generation they only had vague information that was usually presented 
through issues that were popular at that time. Even one of the oldest and most 
respected men in the community, Rebbe Chenig, did not know about the past, or at 
least he did not tell the people who asked him about it. He was more interested in 
fasting, keeping the mitzvohs (good deeds), and praying. 

The origin of the river’s name, Ikva, according to legend, is from the Hebrew 
phrase - “yikvu hamayim” - which means “the water shall be shallow.” It occurred 
several generations ago, when there was a difficult winter with much snow. When 
spring came, the tide was high, and large pieces of snow appeared near the bridges 
and blocked the passage of water. Many of the villages in the area, including the 
Jewish neighborhoods, were flooded. The Jewish people went to the temples and 
recited the prayer “Harashot Beresheed,” which is a chapter from Genesis that states, 
“yikvu hamayim viteriyeh habeshah” which means, “the water shall be shallow and we 
will be able to see the land.” After that, the sun rose and melted the ice, and the river 
became known as Ikva. Even the non-Jewish people liked the name, and it, thus, 
became the official name of the river. 

The origin of the name Mlynov comes from the Slavic word “melen” which means 
“mill.” The town existed for several generations around a mill, then a large fire swept 
through the town and destroyed the mill. A plague followed, then a second fire 
destroyed the re-built mill. A new mill was built, but then there were wars, and in the 
end, the big fire (Ed. Note - The Holocaust). 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 15 

Market Day in town, 1918. 
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MLYNOV AND SMALL SURROUNDING TOWNS (Y) 
By SONIA and MENDEL TEITLEMAN from HAIFA 
Pages 16-24 


Pages 16-17 

The community of Mlynov was surrounded by several smaller towns. Jewish 
families lived in villages around these small towns. Muravitz was the closest town to 
Mlynov; the other towns and villages were farther away. The distance from Ostrozhets 
to Mlynov was about 15 km; from Demidovka to Mlynov was about 20 km; from Boremel 
to Mlynov was about 30 km. 

The Jews from these small surrounding villages were considered to be part of the 
Mlynov community and paid an annual tax to Mlynov. They participated in the election 
of leaders in the Mlynov community, which was located in the center of these towns and 
considered to be “the capital” of the community. The towns Demidovka and Boremel 
were larger in population than Mlynov, and Jews of the smaller towns often resented the 
influence of their Mlynov neighbors. The central city of that region was Dubno, and 
Mlynov was the closest town to Dubno. Since each town could not solve difficult 
problems on its own, it was necessary to form a central committee. However, it was 
difficult for the central Jewish community in Mlynov to protect the smaller surrounding 
towns. There were a variety of issues that had to be addressed within the Jewish 
community, such as religious matters pertaining to marriage, divorce, kashrut, funerals, 
burials, and a variety of other matters. 

Pages 17-18 

Elections took place in every town, and members were elected to participate in 
the Central Community of Mlynov. There were a variety of groups, including the 
Zionists, the Bundists, and the Orthodox. Each group wanted to be represented in the 
central community. A Chief Rabbi was selected after the election. There were many 
disputes and quarrels since there was a surplus of candidates for the position of Chief 
Rabbi of the Community. 

The first rabbinic candidate of the community was Rabbi Gordon, the Rabbi of 
Mlynov. Rabbi Gordon, of blessed memory, was a great scholar, and he came from the 
large city of Lublin. He was experienced in addressing religious, as well as secular 
matters. He had both supporters and opponents. The Orthodox Jews thought that 
Rabbi Gordon was too modern, even though he was an esteemed and religious scholar. 
Rabbi Gordon’s salary was minimal, as was the case with the other rabbis. In order to 
supplement his meager income, Rabbi Gordon sold candles and yeast. Rabbi Gordon 
also arranged for loans to needy people and earned a minimal amount from these 
transactions. Rabbi Gordon did not become Chief Rabbi. Rabbi Mordechai Noteh 
Ackerman, the Rabbi from Travitz, was elected Chief Rabbi of the Community. Rabbi 
Ackerman was a great scholar, humble, and loved by all people, rich and poor. He 
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settled disagreements justly and honestly. Rabbi Ackerman was the Community Rabbi 
until the Germans invaded Poland. Rabbi Gordon was one of the first Jews in the 
Community to be killed by the Germans. 

Pages 20-22 

In general, there was a lack of harmony and domestic peace (Shalom Bayit) 
among the Rabbis and the landlords who supported the various Rabbis. 

The Jews of the towns and the Christian peasants lived in harmony for years. 
They did business with each other, and both groups had meager incomes. The 
situation changed rapidly with the rise of Hitler. When the poisonous hatred of the 
Nazis spread through the small towns, the Jews began to suffer from an increase of 
anti-semitism. News of pogroms in the larger cities included the beating of Jewish 
students, picketing Jewish businesses, and prohibiting Christians from doing business 
with Jews. These reports increased steadily. 

The Rabbi addressed the congregants the Saturday morning before the 
Germans invaded Russia, June 22, 1941. He emphasized that wherever a Jew dies, 
the place is holy. Therefore, it would not be necessary to bury that person in a Jewish 
place in a ritual manner. From the explanation, it was understood that the Rabbi was 
referring to the fact that the Germans had begun to kill innocent Jewish men, women 
and children. 

That was “the beginning of the end” of life in Mlynov. No longer is there a Rabbi, 
no longer are there survivors of his famous family, no longer are there landlords, no 
longer is there a Jewish presence, no longer are there Jewish youth full of aspirations 
and dreams for the future. All of the small towns surrounding Mlynov suffered the same 
destiny and extermination at the hands of the Nazis. 

There were only a handful of survivors. One of Rabbi Toybeshe’s children 
managed to survive by hiding. When she returned to Mlynov, she learned that her 
entire family had been killed. A distant relative of the Rabbi came to Mlynov from the 
Soviet Union. He met the Rabbi’s daughter, they married and moved to the United 
states. Two of the Rabbi’s sons were Yeshiva students and managed to survive. When 
the Russians came to Mlynov, the students were evacuated to Japan, and they later 
immigrated to the United States. 

WHAT HAPPENED TO THE OTHER RABBIS? (Page 22) 

There was a young Rabbi in the town of Muravitz. He was also a shochet, a 
ritual slaughterer. He and his large family perished at the hands of the Germans. The 
Rabbis from the towns of Demidovka, Boremel, and Ostrozhets were also killed. 

THE END (Pages 23-24) 

The decline of the Mlynov community began in 1939, when the Red Army 
entered the town. My wife, Sonya, and I and many of our townspeople walked about 
confused, not fully realizing the true situation. On one hand, we were saved from the 
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Germans. On the other hand, it was the end of Jewish life as we had known it. All 
involvement in Zionist organizations came to an end. I had served as Secretary of the 
Jewish National Fund for many years. For fear of the Soviets, I burned all the 
information in the archives of the Jewish National Fund. Involvement in other Jewish 
organizations and institutions came to an end because of the Soviet presence. 

We had to restart our lives “from the beginning.” Slowly we adjusted to the new 
life by working at different jobs. It was difficult for the elderly to find work since they did 
not have any trades and had previously made a meager living in some sort of small 
business. It was especially difficult for the most religious Jews who had been Rabbis, 
Cantors and Sextons. All of the surrounding Jewish towns experienced the same 
problems. Friends and relatives continued to visit each other, but traveling by train had 
become extremely dangerous. 

The similar pessimistic mood was felt in the larger cities of Dubno, Rovno and 
Lutsk. The wealthier people were evacuated far away into Russia, few survived and 
few returned. The final blow and end came to all Jews, rich or poor, when the Germans 
invaded the Soviet Union in June 1941. That was the end of all the small towns, along 
with the inhabitants of those towns and cities. 


CAPTION ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH, Page 19 

The Community of Mlynov 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 21 

Children returning from school. 
Photographed by A. Harari 
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THE COLOGIA (H) 

By AARON HARARI from MERCHOVIA 
Pages 25-26 

Today we probably would have called it a lake, but the people of Mlynov called it 
“Cologia,” which means swamp. The Cologia was located in the center of town. Most 
of the people who lived around the Cologia were poor and had simple jobs, like 
shoemaking. On the northern edge of the Cologia was the Daulik Synagogue of Olyka, 
and along the southern banks was a Hebrew School run by Rebbe Moses. In the 
winter, children would skate on the frozen Cologia. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 25 


The “Cologia” on Debinka Street Street. 
On the left: the Daulik Synagogue. 
Photographed by A. Harari 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 26 


The market street. 
Photographed by A. Harari 
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THE TREE THAT LOOKED LIKE A MENORAH 


ON THE WAY FROM MURAVITZ TO MLYNOV 
A LEGEND (H) 

By A. GELMAN from NET ANYA 
Page 31 

There once was a rabbi who used to pass through the towns of Vohlin in order to 
meet with his followers. He was a very old man, yet he still continued to make the 
journeys. One Friday, he went out to visit a town nearby, accompanied by his inner 
circle of followers who usually joined him on his journeys. It was in the middle of winter, 
and the ground was covered with snow. Along the way the rabbi suddenly asked to 
stop his horse, and he told his friends that he know he was soon going to die. As he 
spoke, he saw the sun beginning to set, and he could tell that the Sabbath would soon 
arrive. He told his friends to bury him on that spot, and then walk to the nearest town so 
as not to dishonor the Sabbath. Shortly thereafter, the rabbi died. His followers did as 
he requested and buried him on that spot. They put a tree branch in the ground to 
serve as a memorial. Over time, the branch grew to become a beautiful tree, filled with 
many branches, and it resembled a menorah. In the winter, when people passed by the 
tree, it reminded them of that rabbi. 
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WITH ITZHAK LEMDEM IN MLYNOV (H) 

By MOSHE TAMARI from TEL AVIV 
Pages 32-37 

Prior to World War I, Mlynov had the reputation of being a literary and cultural 
center in the western part of Russia, near the Austrian border. Naturally, there were 
many stories and legends about the town in an attempt to beautify the boring, everyday 
life. Its soil was fruitful, and its houses were made of weed. Its streets were laid out in 
the shape of a pentagon surrounding the market square, far away from the railroad and 
the Big Intersection. Mlynov was surrounded by the Ikva River, green hills and many 
trees. It was also blessed with honest Jews who respected the Torah, and the grain 
from which it received its prosperity. 

Itzi-Judah-Liebes, also known as Itzhak Lemden, is a poet who was born in 
Mlynov and immigrated to the land of Israel before World War I. He became a pioneer 
in Israel, and in addition to his laboring there, he became very famous in the field of 
literature. He began his literary career in Mlynov at the age of 12, when his first poem 
was published. A few years later he published his poems in “Hashiloah,” which was a 
literary magazine of the time. He received a postcard from Musaf Klosner, another poet 
and literary critic from that era. The people of Mlynov respected Itzhak Lemden, even 
though they felt that poetry was non-religious and belonged to the Gentiles. The 
respect was due, in part, because his father, Reb Judah Leb, was very famous in the 
town. Even though the people in Mlynov were religious, they were liberal enough to 
accept someone who was devoted to literature and Zionism, and not religion. 

In June 1931, Itzhak returned to pay a visit to Mlynov, and he received a very 
warm welcome. He was invited to speak in front of the Hashomir Hatsair group, a youth 
movement of that time with many Zionists. The people in the audience looked up to him 
as a Zionist whose dream had come true, living in the Promised Land, writing poetry 
while building up the State of Israel. He lectured the group about life in Israel. Itzhak 
Lemden is considered to be one of the most important people in Mlynov’s literary 
history. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 36 

Itzhak Lemden during his visit to Mlynov. 
(Dated June 1931 on the photograph) 
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THE BIG HOLOCAUST (H) 

By ASHUR TEITELMAN from HAIFA 
Pages 38-41 

In the beginning, when the people of Mlynov heard that war broke out, they found 
it difficult to believe. But soon German planes bombed the airport (the Russian military 
airfield), and most of the men from Mlynov were taken by the Soviet army and assisted 
in repairing the damage, even though the bombings continued. Next, the German 
planes began bombing the entire city, and many people were killed: Jewish and Gentile 
civilians, and Russian soldiers. Hundreds of people hid in the forest near the Ikva River 
and watched the airplane fights between the Nazis and Soviets. When the bombs 
stopped, the people returned from the forest to the town, but they found that many 
homes were damaged. Consequently, several families evacuated. 

That same day, the Nazis took over the airfield and declared victory. However, 
the following day, they deserted it. The next day was quiet, and rumors spread that the 
Soviet army had forced the Germans back. But the day after, the people realized the 
rumors were false because Nazi soldiers entered town and roamed the streets. Many 
people left Mlynov and stayed in Muravitz or other small Polish villages in the area. 

That night the Soviet army escaped after a very hard battle. They left through 
the northern part of town. At that time, the new mill, the one build by Reb Joseph 
Gelberg, was destroyed. In addition, electricity ceased to function in town, and this was 
only the beginning of things to come. 

Initially following the Nazi takeover, the Ukrainians were the ones responsible for 
most of the robbing, torturing and killing of Jews. The Gestapo quickly gathered the 
important people of the town and killed them. One of the first to die was the Chief Rabbi 
of Mlynov, a man respected and honored by all of the Jewish people in town. Later, the 
Nazis established a Judenrat, an organization of Jewish people that was forced to help 
the Nazis in collecting people’s valuables, robbing and killing. Also, many people were 
sent to labor camps away from town. Thus, life in Mlynov was difficult, even before the 
Ghetto was established. 

Then, one day an order was issued declaring the creation of the Ghetto of 
Mlynov. All the Jews from Mlynov, Muravitz and several other surrounding villages 
were forced to live together in only a few narrow streets in Mlynov. Generally there 
were 10 to 12 people living in a room. The Ghetto was surrounded by a wire fence, 
making escape extremely difficult. The only way anyone was permitted out of the 
Ghetto was to work. Each morning, hundreds of Jews were taken by truck to work in 
the fields outside of town, and they were brought back in the evening. Eventually, most 
of the Ghettos in the area were liquidated, such as Rovno, Dubno and Lutzk. Then, one 
day, it was Mlynov’s turn. Tens of hundreds of people were killed in Mlynov. Only a few 
managed to run away and escape by hiding in the forests and fields. 
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THE LIQUIDATION OF THE MLYNOV-MURAVITZ COMMUNITIES (Y) 

By SONYA AND MENDEL TEITELMAN from HAIFA 

Pages 42-43 

We mourn our little towns, our beloved Mlynov-Muravitz, together with the entire 
Jewish people who were destroyed by the Nazis. The towns were few in quantity, but 
great in quality. We mourn our families, our parents, our brothers, our sisters, and our 
children. 

During the time of our great tragedy, our non-Jeiwsh neighbors, with whom we 
had lived in peace and harmony for many years, gave a helping hand to the killers of 
our dear ones. We, the survivors, will never forget and will never forgive the 
collaborators as long as we live, wherever we live, whether we are in Israel or 
elsewhere in the world. 

How can we imagine that the Jews from Mlynov-Muravitz, Truvitz, Boremel, 
Demidovka, Ostrozhets, the refugees from Turki-Sokaliki and the few Jews who lived in 
the villages are no more! How can we believe that our beloved children are no more! 

We will never again hear the beautiful melodies of the Sabbath songs. We will 
never again observe the Sabbath and the holidays in Mlynov or in the nearby towns. 
The songs of Israel and Zion, sung so nicely by the youth in the towns, will never again 
be heard. We will never again see the Jews walking with their prayer shawls to pray in 
the synagogue, whether it is morning, evening, winter or summer, rain or shine. We will 
not see Jews preparing for the High Holidays. They will not sing and dance during the 
Simchat Torah holiday because there are no Jews left in these towns. The grave of the 
righteous Rabbi will be desolate because there are no Jews to come and cry at his 
grave. 


Where are the coachmen who worked so hard to make a living? Day after day, 
winter or summer, they transported grain to the merchants in Dubno, Lutsk and Rovno. 
All of them were killed or deported to concentration camps and then exterminated. 
There is no remnant of the Jewish cemeteries where Jewish men and women were laid 
to their eternal rest. There is no one with a strong, long arm to punish the Nazi 
murderers and the local populace who helped them. 

This was the final and complete end of the Mlynov-Muravitz community. 
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OUR TOWN IS NO MORE (H) 

By A. GELMAN from NETANYA 
Pages 44-45 

The Jewish people of Muravitz generally lived and died in Muravitz. Only a few 
managed to immigrate to the United States or Israel between the wars. In other towns 
in the Vohlin area, times changed. Youth movements, secular schools and Zionism 
became popular throughout the region. But none of this reached Muravitz. Muravitz 
remained a traditional Jewish shtetl clinging to the ways of the past. Life in the town 
centered around one building, which served as the temple, Hebrew school, and meeting 
hall. Religion and politics were discussed there. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 45 

The Hebrew School students 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 52 

Group “Hachalutz”, 1931 
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THE TOWN OF MLYNOV (H) 

By JOSEPH LITVAK from JERUSALEM 
Pages 53-59 

Mlynov is located in the western part of the Ukraine, belonging to Poland from 
1918 until 1939. The day the Ghetto was liquidated was August 7, 1942. (Ed. Note - it 
was actually October 8, 1942). 

The town is situated about four kilometers from the Big Intersection of the Rovno- 
Beresteczko and Dubno-Lutzk Roads. Mlynov is approximately 20 km from Dubno, 35 
km from Lutzk, 50 km from Rovno and 40 km from Beresteczko. Mlynov had been 
linked administratively to Dubno, both during Russian rule prior to 1918, and under 
Polish domination (1919-1939). Mlynov’s major commercial connections were with 
Dubno and Rovno. Dubno was a center for marketing, buying and selling grains and 
groceries. Rovno was a center for the textile and drygoods industries. Additionally, 
sometimes people from as far away as L’vov, 153 km, would travel to Mlynov on 
business. 

The town was located in the center of the land owned by Count Chodkilwicz, who 
was one of the ancestors of the famous war hero, Karl Chodkilwicz. A mill was 
established at the end of the Eighteenth Century, but it was destroyed by fire. As 
recently as between the wars, columns and pieces of wood remaining from the original 
mill still stood. Other mills were built near the site of the original mill, but they too were 
destroyed by fire in the second half of the Nineteenth Century. The town grew up 
around the mills. 

Across the river in a very large park, surrounded by a fence, was the Count’s 
palace. Only very few Jews ever were able to enter the palace because the Count’s 
family was extremely anti-Semitic. Whenever the Count had business dealings with 
Jews, he never dealt with them directly, using intermediaries instead. Also, Jews were 
afraid to even walk around the park because the Polish workers and servants employed 
by the Count would often release their dogs upon the Jews, or they would throw rocks 
at the Jews. Thus, the only benefit the palace had for Jews was as a source of legends 
and horror stories. Finally, in September 1939, after the Soviets took over the area, 
neighboring farmers ransacked and robbed the palace. For a few days afterwards, the 
Soviet government opened the palace to crowds of people who wished to see how the 
Count once lived. 

Not far from the park, in the Count’s fields, there was an artificial hill that, 
according to legend, was built by the soldiers of Kosciuszko. The Jewish children, who 
were always influenced by stories from the Torah, used to call the hill Mt. Sinai. 
Flowever, they never dared go near the hill, especially on Sundays or non-Jewish 
holidays, for fear of being attacked by large crowds of Gentiles strolling in the vicinity. 
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In the center of town was the market square. On one side of the square was 
located a Pravaslavis (Russian) church. Near the river, across from the Count’s palace, 
was a Polish church. The area surrounding the market square was the main Jewish 
neighborhood. Surrounding the Jewish district were streets inhabited mainly by 
Ukrainians, and this neighborhood was called The Village. Near the Count’s palace 
was a neighborhood comprised mostly of poor Poles, many of whom worked for the 
Count. The higher class Poles, such as clerks and businessmen, lived in the Jewish 
and Ukrainian areas. 

The population of the town totaled approximately 2,000 people, and consisted of 
800 Jews, 800 Ukrainians and 400 Poles. Most of the Jews were small shop owners, 
craftsmen and coachmen. The coachmen used to transfer grain from the mill in Mlynov 
to the neighboring towns, and would also transport groceries into Mlynov from 
surrounding towns. 

Market day occurred once a week. Hundreds of people, mostly farmers from the 
area, and Jewish businessmen, would attend this event in the market square. A large 
variety of items were sold, such as tools, supplies, food and drinks. Some Jewish 
families made their weekly earnings from this one single day. 

Even on non-market days, the market square bustled with activity. However, on 
the Sabbath and Jewish holidays, the market square was quiet and empty because the 
Jewish people did not work. On Christian holidays, even though the government 
forbade businesses to operate, farmers would sometimes still come into town to trade 
with the Jewish businessmen. 

Most of the 800 Jews in Mlynov were poor. The craftsmen, in particular, worked 
long hours, six days a week. Some craftsmen, mostly carpenters and painters, could 
only obtain work out of town, and, therefore, would work and sleep in neighboring 
villages all week, and return to Mlynov to be with their families on the Sabbath. For 
tailors and shoemakers, the work was sporadic. During the last few days prior to a 
holiday, they would work until midnight getting suits and shoes ready for people to wear 
to synagogue. But often, they and other small shop owners would sit in their stores for 
a long time without seeing a customer. 

The only wealthy Jews in town were those businessmen who dealt in grain and 
textiles. Of these people, there was only one who was truly rich, and he was Reb 
Joseph Gelberg, owner of the mill. He was one of the biggest suppliers of flour in the 
entire region. Even though he was quite wealthy, he was considered very miserly and 
cheap. This annoyed the Jewish populace. However, the end came quickly for Reb 
Gelberg. In September 1939, following the Soviet takeover of Mlynov, the Soviet 
government confiscated the mill without giving Reb Gelberg adequate compensation. 
Then, three years later, following the Nazi invation, he was killed by the Germans. In 
fact, his entire family was killed, except for one grandchild who managed to escape, and 
he is now living in Israel. 
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There were three synagogues in Mlynov: The Great Synagogue, founded by 
Hasidim from Triask; a temple founded by Hasidim from Stulin; and a temple which was 
founded by Hasidim from Olyka. Most Jews attended one of these synagogues, and 
the older generation was very religious. However, they were not considered fanatical, 
like the Jews in other parts of Poland. For example, men did not wear long coats, 
streimels (fur hats), and payis (earlocks), and women did not shave their heads before 
they got married. The older generation was upset that the young people were not as 
religious, but they were tolerant and did not object to those who were involved in the 
youth and Zionist movements. 

In the beginning of the 1930s, Kehillot (Jewish governing councils) were 
established throughout Poland. Kehillot were institutions within the Jewish communities 
with legitimate authority to collect taxes from the community members, and to rule on 
religious matters within the community. The Kehilla of Mlynov was the governing body 
for 5 neighboring towns: Muravitz, Boremel, Demidovka, Targovitz and Ostrozhets. 
Mlynov was considered the center of this community: the main offices of the Kehilla 
were in Mlynov, and the Kehilla leaders chosen were always from Mlynov. 

From the time that the Kehillot were established until the destruction of Mlynov’s 
Jewish population in World War II, there were three leaders of the Kehilla. The first 
leader was Reb Joseph Berger, once a wealthy man who lost his fortune and property 
after World War I. Since that time, he owned a small store which sold kitchen goods. 
He was a clever and respected individual who always maintained a neat appearance. 
He served as community leader until his death in 1935. 

The second leader was Reb Chaim Itzhak Kippergloss. He owned a textile store, 
was a Zionist and supported the Mizrachi (religious youth movement). His daughter, 
Rachael, immigrated to Palestine in 1935. The third and last leader of the community 
was Reb Yehudah Gordon. He was one of the first Jews to be killed by the Nazis 
shortly after they conquered Mlynov. 

The atmosphere of Zionism was prevalent throughout the town. Most of the 
Zionist activity was centered in the youth movements. Older people were not very 
active in Zionist affairs, but they respected and supported anything related to Palestine, 
particularly immigration. 

The Jewish community in Mlynov was too poor to support an authentic Hebrew 
school, but most parents sent their children to a tutor to study Hebrew. Learning 
Hebrew was taken for granted in Mlynov; every boy knew he had to learn how to pray in 
Hebrew. 

Most people in the Jewish community supported activities designed to help the 
poor and sick. They also contributed, according to their means, to Palestine. Most 
people could not afford to donate much, but whatever they could give, they gave. 
Naturally, the entire community celebrated all the Jewish holidays. 
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A few years prior to World War II, a small group of Jewish communists existed. 
They were afraid to make public showings and announce their beliefs. This group was 
influenced by a larger, underground from Dubno. The group was comprised of only a 
dozen men and women, and after the war began, they all immigrated to Palestine. 

Zionist activities began in Mlynov before World War I, while the Czar was still in 
power. At that time, a group of young intellectuals, well versed in Hebrew literature, 
began to form a club for Zionists. One of these people, Itzhak Lemden, became the first 
person from Mlinov to immigrate to Palestine. The year was 1919, and Itzhak was 19 
years old. 

After World War I, Poland and Russia fought a small war from 1921 to 1922. 
During this time, the youth movements “Hachalutz” (The Pioneer) and “Hashomir 
Hatsair” (The Young Guardians) were established. They quickly became very popular, 
and during 1924-1925, nearly everyone from 18-30 years of age belonged to one of the 
clubs. They seriously believed they would all immigrate one day to Palestine. 
“Hashomir Hatsair” was the most active of the youth and had the most members. It was 
the most prestigious and popular among the young people. For the ten years from 
1926-1936 the club was very active. It symbolized the hope for the Jewish youth who 
believed in building the State of Israel. 

Due to the overwhelming popularity to the youth movements, another club was 
formed in addition to “Hashomir Hatsair”. It was named “Betar” in honor of an Israeli 
war hero. During 1931-1932, Betar began to sponsor Hachsharah, which was a work 
farm that prepared people to work on a kibbutz. 

Another club that was popular at the time was called “Tarboot,” (The Culture), 
which was created by Reb Samuel Mendelkorn. He was one of the first Zionist pioneers 
in Mlynov, and one of the first to immigrate to Palestine, which he accomplished in 
1925. Even today he is still active in public relations within the State of Israel. Even 
though this small group did not build a Hebrew school, they assisted in the teaching of 
Hebrew with the help of other youth groups. Thus, most of the young people in Mlynov 
spoke Hebrew, and many of their activities were conducted in Hebrew. 

“Tarboot” also established a Hebrew Nursery School containing a fairly extensive 
library of works in Hebrew, Yiddish and Polish. Both the library and nursery school 
were closed down by the Nazis. The library was the only source of information for the 
youth in Mlynov because there was only one small Polish public school in town. The 
importance of what “Tarboot” provided is even more dramatic when one considers the 
fact that no Jewish family sent any of their children to high school; the nearest high 
school being located in Dubno. In addition to supplementing what was lacking in the 
public school system, Tarboot also sponsored discussions in drama and literature. 
Three years prior to the outbreak of World War II, interest in Zionist activities in Mlynov 
began to decline. A major contributing factor was that, by this time, many young 
Zionists had fulfilled their dreams and immigrated to Palestine. 
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In Baltimore, U.S.A., there existed a special committee of people, originally from 
Mlynov, who sent money to be distributed among the needy in Mlynov. This group 
made their contributions twice a year, immediately prior to Rosh Hashannah and 
Passover. 
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School and Pre-School of “Tarboot” in Mlynov. 
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MLYNOV IN THE PAST (H) 

By MOSHE FISHMAN from BALFOURIA 
Pages 60-62 

I was born in Mlynov, but lived in the town of Slobada for about 25 years. I 
returned to Mlynov and remained there until I made Aliyah to Palestine in 1921. In 
Mlynov, I studied with three teachers until I was 16 years old, when I began working on 
roads. I worked on roads until World War I. I can still remember two generations of 
people who lived in Mlynov. 

Avraham, the Slobadar, came from the town of Dubno, I believe it was in the year 
1870. He lived in Slobada with his family of five sons and one daughter. He rented 
fields from the Count (the Graf) until 1891. He worked on the fields in Slobada with his 
sons until 1891 when the Russian Government began to deport Jews from the villages. 
He then took his family to Mlynov and began to work for the Count, living in Mlynov 
where there was a very large family - the Goldseker Family. 

Aaron Putchter was an easy man and respected by the people who knew him. 
He had three sons and a daughter. His brother, Benjamin, was the Rabbi of the city of 
Ostrozhets. His wife was my father’s sister. 

I don’t remember the year that Rabbbi Mastolin died. When I was only 10 years 
old, I remember that a mausoleum was built at the cemetery. I was told that the Rabbi 
from Stolin came to Mlynov for a short visit. He died in Mlynov, and the community 
erected a memorial monument and a structure with an eternal light in his memory. On 
the day of his yahrzeit, many people from other cities and towns came to Mlynov in 
memory of the Rabbi. 

In 1891, the Russian Government deported many Jews from small villages, and 
forced them to live in larger towns. To accommodate this large influx of Jewish people, 
the Great Synagogue (the Big Temple) was constructed. Nearby, a smaller synagogue 
was built and named after the Rabbi from Stulin. Soon, a third synagogue was 
established, and this one was named after the Rabbi from Olyka. 

The flour mill belonged to Count Chodkilwicz, the Graf. In the beginning, he 
rented the mill to a Jew form Mlynov, Rabbi David. Rabbi David rented this mill for 
many years until he died. Afterwards, it was rented to a businessman from Dubno, but 
the mill did not succeed. The mill was insured, including the flour in the sacks, and the 
mill burned down. The owners received the insurance money, and that was the end of 
the mill. The year was 1893. 

The story of the great fire in Mlynov was told as follows. A Jew from Lutzk came 
to Mlynov and rented a house from a Goldseker. He opened a drug store and insured 
his property, including the drugs. During the High Holidays, he and his family traveled 
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to visit his parents in Lutsk. He left a Mlynover in charge of his property while he was 
gone. The house burned, and the fire spread and burned two-thirds of the town. 
Because of the strong winds, the fire was carried to a neighboring village, where a 
number of houses also caught fire. The owner of the property collected insurance and 
rebuilt. After this massive fire, the Count did not allow anyone else to build houses on 
his property. 

In those early days, I had no problems with the non-Jews. During World War I, 
they helped me a great deal. Before I made Aliyah in 1921, a non-Jew gave me a gift of 
12 kg of flour, urging me not to leave for Palestine. 

In 1894-1895, there was a very bad plague in Mlynov, and about 50 people died. 

The Revolution began 20 years before the war and lasted until the end of the 
war. Many were arrested and killed, and there was a great deal of suffering. 

At the end of the war, all army groups organized and put an end to the reign of 
Czar Nicholas. That is when the Communists gained power and when I made Aliyah. 

I worked for a building contractor, who was a great Zionist, and he inspired me 
and helped me make plans for Aliyah. When the war started, he and his family went to 
Russia. I went to Rovno. I received letters from him often, inviting me to come and visit 
him. 


My wife, my older son, my daughter and I made Aliyah in 1921. The builder 
arrived in Palestine in 1934 and settled in Rehovot. He died there and was buried in 
Rehovot. When I arrived in Palestine, I went to Petach Tikvah, where I found work. My 
son, David, and I worked in an orchard. Soon afterwards, the Arab unrest began, but 
we were not harmed. In 1923, I went to Moshav Balfouria. In 1929, the Arab unrest 
began once again, but I survived that as well. 
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Moshe Fishman and his grandson, Aaron. 
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THE SHTETELE MLYNOV (Y) 

By ISRAEL (SAL) BERGER from CHICAGO 
Pages 63-64 

Shtetele Mlynov, the town where I spent my childhood. I thank you for giving me 
the opportunity to learn in Cheder (a one-room schoolhouse) and later in the Bet 
Hamidrash. I left you before World War I, when I reached the shores of the United 
States. I swore that I would never forget you. How could I forget? 

I remember the pleasant and fervent sounds of the Hasidic prayers. I remember 
when a Hasidic Rebbe came to town for a visit. It was a happy and special occasion for 
all of us. I especially remember the festive meal with the Rebbe. The meal was 
followed by dancing and singing. That is something I will never forget. 

Hasidim from all parts of Poland, as well as from Palestine, came to participate in 
the festivities at the synagogue. The festivities were followed with a visit to the grave of 
the revered Stuliner Rebbe, a famous Hasid. 

I still hear the loud crying of members of families when they lost their dear ones. 
The entire town attended the funerals. Our happiness was shared with everyone; a 
tragedy was everyone’s tragedy. Who can possibly forget a wedding in the town! The 
groom would meet the bride, the in-laws, the musicians, and the entertainer at the 
wedding. The marriage ceremony was held in the synagogue. 

A teacher’s assistant brought the young children to Cheder. I still see Itzik, the 
water carrier, bringing water to Jewish homes. I remember the Mlynov public 
bathhouse. Paysi, the manager of the bathhouse, supplied hot water for people. He 
was also the main masseur and brought pleasure to those who came to take a bath. 

The potholes in the small and narrow streets were frozen during the long and 
cold winters. I remember the tasty produce in the grocery store, owned by the Halperin 
brothers. The Polish Count, the Graf, did his shopping in this store. Paysi, the shocket 
(Jewish ritual slaughterer), was the shofar blower on Rosh Hashanah. You could hear 
his strong blasting of the shofar, far beyond the synagogue. I see the Jewish 
pharmacist, who only attended synagogue for High Holiday services. The owners of 
small stores waited for hours, hoping for prospective customers. The Jewish coachmen 
took travelers to different places. I remember hearing church bells ringing on Sundays 
and Christian holidays. 

I remember seeing Jews walk to Muravitz on the Sabbath to visit relatives and 
friends. I remember the Fair in Mlynov, the Polish physician, the Mlynov Count, the 
beautiful river, the bridges, the pharmacy, the post office, the lawyer, the butcher and 
the large Goldseker Family. 
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THERE ONCE WAS A SHTETEL MLYNOV (Y) 

By DAVID FISHMAN from BALTIMORE 
Page 65 

Once upon a time, there was a town, Miynov. Maybe a trace still remains there. 
If a remnant is still there, it is desecrated, disgraced, and defiled at the hands of evil 
monsters. There is not a Jew left there who can kindle the Ner Tamid (Everlasting 
Light). No Sabbath and weekday prayers can be heard. 

The river where our fathers and grandfathers went to recite “Taslich” on Rosh 
Hashanah is no more. Gone is the little forest, where young boys and girls sang songs 
of love and dreamed about the future. Gone are the willow trees that supplied the 
greens to decorate the Sukkah. Gone is the Miynov storekeeper, who sat at the 
entrance of his little store, waiting for a customer. The Miynov marketplace, filled with 
Jews, and the coachmen ready to travel to Dubno, are gone. 

Who can forget the noisy Fairs? Where are the pious Jews and those who were 
not so religious? Where are the wonderful young people who had the desire to go into 
the wide world in search of a better life? It is impossible to imagine to believe that our 
dear Miynov is without Jews and that our Jewish community is dead forever. 

I would like to know if our holy cemetery and the graves of our dear ones 
remained. 
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David Fishman 
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CULTURE, EDUCATION AND SOCIETY IN TOWN (H) 

By AARON HARARI from MERCHOVIA 
Pages 66-68 

During World War I, many people left Mlynov and became refugees in order to 
escape the heavy fighting. After the war, they returned and tried to establish 
themselves again. The Jewish community overall had to recover from the war. The 
house of the family named Shulman became the cultural center in town. They 
established a library and conducted rehearsals for plays. Because of the heavy 
Russian influence in town (even though it became Polish after the war) the Russian 
language was widely spoken in the Shulman house. Most of the books in the library 
were in Russian, with a few in Yiddish. At that time, there were no books written in 
Hebrew in the library. The people who frequented the Shulman house were far 
removed from the Zionist movement. 

Slowly, however, the Zionist movement began to grow in Mlynov, and those 
involved with Zionism were more interested in Hebrew culture rather than Russian. One 
of the leaders of the Zionist movement was Samuel Mendelkorn, who helped establish 
a school called “Tarboot.” Many children who had previously studied in the Hebrew 
school transferred to the Tarboot school. Additionally, Tarboot established a nursery 
school in town. This became a very glamorous period for the youth of Mlynov. Also, 
some of the teachers in the Tarboot Hebrew School and Nursery were members of the 
Hashomir Hatsair movement. 

Samuel Mendelkorn also established the amateur Jewish theater, which existed 
for several years. He served as the theater director, producing shows of very high 
quality. With regard to sports, the Jewish youth were involved in swimming, row 
boating, volleyball, bicycle riding and ice skating. They participated in these activities 
individually or with friends because there were no organized teams in the area. 
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A group of intellectuals, teachers and cultural activists: Hamorah Rachman, 
Shachat Phearson, Myron Mazlish, Malchah Lemden, Devorah Berger, Samuel 

Mendelkorn, Rufus Hashenem. 
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The school “Tarboot” during the Lag B’Omer celebration, 1919. 
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THE YOUTH MOVEMENT “HASHOMIR HATSAIR” (H) 

By AARON HARARI 
Pages 69-74 

“Hashomir Hatsair” was founded in Mlynov in 1920 by a man from Rovno named 
Lemel Rosenfeld. Originally, two groups were established, one for children aged 15-16 
years old, and the other for those 12-13 years old. Only boys were allowed to join at 
that time. Most of the activities consisted of military exercises such as marching drills. 
All the orders were given in Hebrew, and all conversations and discussions were held in 
Hebrew. 

During the winter months the weather forbade the groups from performing 
outdoor activities. Instead, they would meet in a member’s house, and one of the group 
leaders, known as guides, would read from a Hebrew newspaper. 

Hashomir Hatsair functioned in this manner for a few years, until most of the 
guides immigrated to Argentina. Because no one else was capable of running the 
group, this sort of cultural activity ceased in Mlynov for several years. 

In the summer of 1925, Aaron Harari, the author of this article, wrote a letter to 
“Hashomir Hatsair” headquarters in Warsaw asking for assistance in re-establishing the 
youth movement in Mlynov. Headquarters responded favorably by sending Aaron much 
information and many brochures. But Aaron did not know how to go about organizing 
the group on his own. So he publicized the idea in the synagogues, requesting all 
interested boys and girls in town to participate in the movement. 

This approach turned out to be quite successful, and within one week, tens of 
boys and girls applied for membership into the movement. Once again, two groups 
were established based on age. They met on Saturdays in one of the forests outside of 
town. This time, however, the activities were more diversified than in the past, and the 
groups would sing songs, play games and sports, and read brochures and books about 
events in Palestine at that time. A tremendous feeling of unity developed among the 
members. 

In the spring of 1926, Aaron Harari went to Rovno to attend a Hashomir Hatsair 
convention. Leaders of the various chapters of Hashomir Hatsair in the area were in 
attendance. The convention held many lectures on educational difficulties and 
organizational problems among the chapters. From this, Aaron learned how to become 
a more effective leader. When he returned to Mlynov, he appointed several members to 
be guides, and they resumed having meeting in homes. 

The members of “Hashomir Hatsair” wore special clothing which bore the 
emblem of the organization. During the summer, they held their meetings outside, 
usually in the forests; and in the winter, they met indoors. Occasionally, members from 
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the Warsaw headquarters and even the land of Israel visited the group to discuss the 
essence of the youth movement, the goals of the group, and how to make their ideas 
come to fruition. 

At that time, “Hashomir Hatsair” was the only youth organization in Mlynov. 
Consequently, they were responsible for all the Zionist and cultural activities in town. 
Later, “Hachalutz” (The Pioneer) was created, and many members of “Hashomir 
Hatsair” graduated to “Hachalutz” automatically. In addition, others who never belonged 
to “Hashomir Hatsair” joined “Hachalutz” because it was a new movement. 

“Hashomir Hatsair” had also been responsible for organizing parties and 
theatrical performances. The money raised from these functions was used to fund other 
cultural activities. This was of great benefit to the youth in Mlynov who were otherwise 
detached from the outside world. “Hashomir Hatsair” acquainted the youth with worldly 
events, especially those occurring in Israel. They learned about Jewish culture and 
happenings in Israel that were not taught in public school. 

Soon the popularity of the youth movement reached its climax, and the members 
were confronted by objections from the community. One who objected to the group was 
the Chief Rabbi of Mlynov, who contended that “Hashomir Hatsair” was too secular and 
did not advocate religious training. Another who objected was the Principal of the 
Polish public school, who forbade his students from joining the organization. Despite 
these reactions, the members continued to meet and conduct their activities privately. 
After a while, the group confronted the Chief Rabbi and the Principal, reached a 
compromise, and were able to continue their activities and meetings publicly. 

Several older members of the group, after having acquired a few years of 
experience in the youth movement, began to put their training to use by joining 
Hachsharah and then immigrating to Palestine. The majority of older guides were able 
to move to Palestine, while most of the younger ones joined Hachsharah and planned to 
immigrate after the required training. With all the guides no longer members of the 
group, no one was left to lead the others. At this point, “Hashomir Hatsair” activities 
ceased. 

ED. NOTE - Excerpt from the poem “Masada” by Itzhak Lemden appears at the bottom 
of page 74. 
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“Hashomir Hatsair” in Mlynov 1926. 
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The committee of “Hashomir Hatsair” of Mlynov. 
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The group “The Hope.” 
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Celebration of flags during Passover. 
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“Hashomir Hatsair”- 1929. 

Party for Yehudah Mohel before making Aliyah. 
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JEWISH FARMERS IN MLYNOV (H) 

By AARON HARARI 
Pages 75-76 

Not many Jews were farmers in Mlynov, only a few. Of those who did farm, they 
were mostly dairy farmers, selling their milk to the townspeople. Some of the Jewish 
farmers also harvested grains. In all instances, the Jewish farmers did not own the 
land. Instead, they leased it from wealthy Poles who “allowed” them to farm the land. 
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Batia, daughter of Fabel Berger, milking the cows. 
Photographed by A. Harari. 
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Fabel Berger, Wolff Berger, and their families. 
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A VISIT TO MLYNOV IN 1938 (H) 

By AARON HARARI 
Pages 77-79 

The author of this article, Aaron Harari, had immigrated to Palestine. In 1938, he 
returned to visit Mlynov, and this article describes what he saw. He observed that most 
of the graduates of “Hashomir Hatsair” were waiting their turn to immigrate to Palestine. 
Thus, in effect, the youth movement no longer existed, and no real cultural activities 
took place. This is what Aaron Harari remembered most from his visit to Mlynov. 
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Herschel “Datino”, the water carrier, at the home of Jacob Holtseker. 
Photographed by A. Harari, 1938. 
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Reb Yitzhak Sturosti. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND MEMORIES (H) 
By MOSHE ISKOVITZ from HAIFA 
Pages 88-89 


This article describes the life of the poor Jewish people in Mlynov who constantly 
struggled and worried how to earn enough money to make a living. It was interesting, 
however, that they changed considerably on the Sabbath and holidays. They suddenly 
became festive and forgot about their troubles. 

The children attended the Polish public school during the day, and afterwards, in 
the late afternoon, they attended Hebrew School to study Talmud and Torah. Rabbi 
Ben-Tzion was a Talmud teacher. 

Anti-semitism was widespread at the public school, and even the teachers did 
not like the Jewish students. Fights constantly broke out between Ukrainian and Jewish 
children. 
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Winter scene in town. 
Photographed by A. Harari. 
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PEOPLE IN A SHTETEL (Y) 

By SONIA AND MENDEL TEITLEMAN 
Pages 90-93 

In the little town of Muravitz, where I went to school and was raised, there was no 
post office, there was no City Hall, and there was no church. These types of buildings 
were located in Mlynov. Up until World War I, there were three synagogues, a public 
bath, a mikvah, three ritual slaughterers, a Rabbi, a burial society and a cemetery. 
About 400 Jews lived in Muravitz. There were Jewish stores in the marketplace. Every 
few weeks, there was a fair in town, which provided Jewish merchants their source of 
income. 

The Jewish population was divided between the Trisker Hasidim and the Olyker 
Hasidim. The larger and wealthier group belonged to the Trisker Hasidim. There was 
constant friction between the two groups, and the primary reasons were the two 
versions of prayer. The division between the two groups came to an end when the 
large synagogue went up in flames. The Trisker and the Olyker Hasidim then built two 
separate houses of worship, and there was harmony and understanding between the 
two groups. 

The Jews’ main source of income came from the small stores where they sold 
iron, textiles and groceries. Some Jews had cattle or grain businesses and provided 
other products for the peasants who lived near the town. Some Jews were builders, 
craftsmen, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters and blacksmiths. Dr. Vislotski, the only 
physician, provided medical services to the entire population of Mlynov and the 
surrounding towns. Reb Zelic was a barber, and his daughter often helped him in his 
barber shop. 

Despite the poverty that dominated the town, the young people were a source of 
pride. The education in our town was not on a high level, and not many men graduated 
from the high school in Dubno. Some of the young people attended a one-room school 
(Cheder) and later studied at a Yeshiva. 

Most of the people were poor, but they celebrated happy events such as 
engagements, weddings, holidays and Shabbat. We had various societies that helped 
poor people and provided loans without interest. We had a society that sent funds to 
Palestine, a society to assist the sick, a society to buy prayer books or a Torah; 
everyone participated. 

Several people engaged in manufacturing oil in a primitive way. There were 
Jewish coachmen who provided transportation to other towns and who transported 
merchandise. 
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THE SOURCES OF OUR EXISTENCE (Y) 

By S.M.T. (SONIA AND MENDEL TEITLEMAN) 

Pages 102-108 

The primary sources of existence for Jews in the small Polish towns were 
commerce and crafts. Some Jews owned farms that supplemented their main sources 
of income. 

Commerce 

Only a small number of Jews in Mlynov could support their families. The majority 
was poor and worked hard to earn the minimum for their existence. There was a great 
deal of competition among the merchants. It is difficult to understand how they could 
make a profit in order to exist and to support their large families. It was necessary to 
work very hard day and night to make ends meet. In addition, there were taxes to pay. 

Taxes 


The Jewish merchant worked hard to make a meager living, and had to pay 
heavy taxes for his income, for his property and any other source of income. The Polish 
government made every effort to push Jews out of business. The situation for the 
Polish merchants was completely different and more favorable. There were signs in 
front of the Jewish stores: “Don’t buy from the Jew.” Anti-semitic pickets were often in 
front of the Jewish stores. The non-Jewish merchants received privileges and loans, 
and it was difficult for the Jewish merchants to overcome the competition. Ultimately, 
they had to give up. This situation applied to Jewish merchants in all types of 
businesses, including iron and steel, as well as crafts. 

The Fairs that were held in Mlynov were well-known and were profitable for the 
Jewish merchants. But gradually, the Christian merchants competed with the Jewish 
merchants. 

Evil Laws 

The evil laws against the Jewish population began at the beginning of the 19 th 
century. There were short periods of time when the Jewish population enjoyed freedom 
without persecution, but that period was relatively short. Most of the time, anti¬ 
semitism, persecution, and humiliation was a way of life. In Mlynov, and in most towns 
in the region, there was a mixed population of Jews, Ukrainians, Russians, Poles, and 
Czechs. Antagonism among the groups existed, particularly among the Poles and 
Ukrainians. 

The wealthier Jews owned the mills. When Christians needed money to build 
homes or money for their children, they received loans from the wealthy Jews. 
Unfortunately, the loans were not repaid, and the Jews lost a substantial amount of 
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money. The Polish government decreed that peasants were released from repaying 
their loans to Jewish lenders. The peasant became richer, and the Jews became 
poorer. These were some of the evil laws of 1939. 
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SELF DEFENSE IN MLYNOV (H) 

By SAMUEL MENDELKORN from TEL AVIV 
Pages 116-146 

The Russian Revolution and the introduction of Communism to the local people 
evoked much happiness throughout the land. Racial discrimination would end, at least 
in theory. The Jewish people reacted to the revolution according to their personal 
positions. The Jewish bourgeois and middle class were vulnerable to lose their 
holdings, therefore they were not pleased with the Communist takeover. The young 
Jews, in particular, were thrilled with the opportunity for real education and the 
opportunity to become intellectuals. During the Czar’s regime, universities had severe 
quota restrictions for Jewish students. Now universities would permit Jews to enroll 
along with everyone else. Also, the working class Jews welcomed the revolution. 
Having never joined unions, they now were afforded the opportunity to organize labor 
movements. They generally became active in demonstrations for freedom, peace and 
unity, thus giving them a new purpose for their lives. In addition, they usually 
participated in working class celebrations. 

The above description was applicable to many cities in the Pale of Settlement, 
but not to Mlynov. In the small towns such as Mlynov, the situation was completely 
different. In fact, the revolution was hardly noticed at all. The main reason was that 
there was no middle class in Mlynov. The small shop owners were very poor and 
continuously worried how to earn decent livings to support their families. Although they 
were content with what they had, they were a simple and modest people who did not 
complain about their position in life. This kind of Jew could not distinguish between an 
oppressive form of government and a liberator form of government. 

Similarly for the youth in town, they could not benefit from the change in 
government. Universities did not exist in town, and the families were too poor to be able 
to send their sons off to school. The youths were accustomed to the small town lifestyle 
and accepted it. 

Shortly after the Communist regime was established, the slogans and ideologies 
of the revolution changed. The new leaders fought among themselves, the economy 
deteriorated and unemployment grew. Once again, it was easy to blame the Jews for 
the nation’s ills, because several Jews had good jobs in a variety of fields, and many 
were skilled laborers, thus more easily employable. This provided the Gentiles with an 
excuse for vengeance. The popular slogan of the time was, “Beat the Jews and save 
Russia.” Without an organized Jewish resistance, the Jews fell prey to constant attacks 
and pogroms. 

Many Jews in small villages did not believe that pogroms could happen in their 
communities; it was the kind of thing you only heard about, that happened elsewhere. 
Indeed, this was the feeling shared by the majority of Jews in Mlynov. 
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There were two types of pogroms - political and anti-semitic. In general, political 
pogroms occurred in the larger cities, while the anti-semitic pogroms occurred in the 
smaller villages and towns. 

The pogroms in Mlynov were instigated by the soldiers in the Czar’s army, not 
revolutionaries. Many soldiers had settled in Kiev and Zhitomir and army divisions were 
extended down to the Carpathian Mountains. Many soldiers became friendly with the 
Ukrainian villagers in the region because they provided the soldiers with food and 
clothing. In return, the army permitted and encouraged the Ukrainians to rob, rape and 
steal from the Jews. 

Pogroms in Mlynov typically began at night when a few soldiers would ride into 
town on white horses, approach a Jewish house, knock on the door and ask for 
directions. As soon as the person inside would open the door, the soldiers would barge 
in, attack the people and rob them of their belongings. They would then proceed to 
other houses. 

Finally, some Jews protested and suggested that a defense league be 
established. Initially, the community leaders, most of whom were religious, supported 
the defense league. However, they imposed one condition - they objected to the use of 
guns, and suggested using sticks instead. Most of the people disagreed with the 
community leaders, pointing out that the soldiers had guns and that sticks would be 
ineffective in fighting against guns. Yet, the people did not wish to disobey the leaders, 
and the league was established with sticks as weapons. The result was that the 
pogroms continued and the situation did not improve. 

As the pogroms continued to worsen, some defense league members obtained 
guns, primarily from defense league members from Dubno. Soon, every defense 
league member had a gun and most Jewish households owned at least one gun. 

During the day, defense league members would take target practice, and in the 
evenings they would guard the houses. Neighboring Gentiles heard the target practices 
and assumed the Jews had amassed a large army. This fear in the Gentiles permitted 
the Jews to overcome their own fear and open their shops once again, after they had 
been closed following recent pogroms. The defense league allowed the Jews to 
resume their normal routines, including working. And it was so popular, that the 
abundance of volunteers prevented a need to draft members. In fact, during this period 
(1916), the defense league provided the young people a form of entertainment and 
socializing. 

One day during World War I, a rumor spread throughout the community that the 
Germans and Ukrainians had become allies. The Germans supposedly agreed to 
provide the Ukrainians with an independent state following the war in exchange for their 
help during the war. Since Germany lost the war, the validity of the rumor was never 
verified. But the Jews were hopeful that it would have occurred, thinking that the 
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Czarist gangs that instigated the pogroms would have been eliminated. Instead, 
however, the Germans did not prove to be a friend of the Jews. When German soldiers 
did pass through Mlynov, they learned from the Ukrainians that the Jews had guns, and 
they demanded the Jews to relinquish them. Without guns, the defense league folded 
after a brief but exciting existence. 
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Near the shops of Kippergloss and Holtseker. 
Photographed by A. Harari. 
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The local council house. A district muster of snipers. 
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WHEN I WAS A BOY... (H) 
By LIPA HALPERIN from I FAT 
Pages 153-155 


In the center of town was the market square. An area was provided in the 
square for coachmen to park their coaches throughout the week. Once a week, the 
market square was set up to receive farmers and merchants from the surrounding area 
to sell their products. On Sundays, many farmers from the surrounding communities 
came to the square to attend services at one of the two churches - Catholic and 
Pravaslavis. On market days, traffic was very heavy. Most people entered and left 
town via the Big Intersection of roads leading to Dubno, Rovno and Lutzk. 
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THE WAY THE MLYNOV JEWS LIVED (Y) 
By G. GOLDBERG from JACKSON HEIGHTS 
Pages 156-158 


Almost all the men in Mlynov and the surrounding towns were religious, some 
more, some less. All men, young and old, used to come to synagogue every morning, 
every afternoon, and every Shabbat. They came to learn the Bible and the other holy 
books. On Shabbat and the holidays, there was a different look in Mlynov, Muravitz and 
the other towns. There was a spirit of Shabbat, it looked like the holy city of Jerusalem, 
and complete silence reigned in the towns. Rarely did a non-Jew’s wagon and 
coachman disrupt the holy silence of the Sabbath. 

Men and women dressed in their very best garments. They walked to and from 
their homes to worship in the synagogues. All stores and businesses were closed. 
After services, people returned to their homes to enjoy a special Shabbat meal. When 
there was a simcha (festive occasion), the entire town celebrated. Preparations had to 
be made before every holiday. Before Passover, there was cleaning and washing, 
baking of matzot, and preparing new clothes and shoes. 

The best holiday was Shavuot because the weather was nice and the days were 
longer. Blintzes were eaten. Also special were the High Holidays with the blowing of 
the Shofar, and Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, asking for forgiveness and asking 
to be written in the Book of Life for a good year. The Jewish way of life was according 
to tradition and order. The holidays of Succot and Simchat Torah were celebrated with 
religious enthusiasm by all. Each family had it own Succah and was built with the help 
of the children. On Simchat Torah, the mood was very festive, with singing for hours 
late into the night and with lots of special foods. 

As we grew up, our generation was not as religious as our fathers and 
grandfathers. We absorbed the Zionist ideals and our thoughts were filled with the land 
of Israel. 

(On Passover) we went from house to house with songs and slogans: “Next year 
in Jerusalem!” This was the only holiday in which men and women prayed together in 
one group. On all other holidays and festivals, men and women were separated during 
the services. 

Chanukah was a happy holiday in the synagogue, and at home eating latkes and 
playing dreidel games. Tu’Bishvat was also a happy holiday, the beginning of spring in 
Palestine. We had all sorts of fruits. Purim was a wonderful, happy holiday, with the 
reading of the Megillah and then a festive Purim meal with hamantashen. Gifts were 
exchanged and donations were given to the needy. Tisha B’Av was a sad holiday 
because it commemorated the destruction of the Fist Temple by the Romans. 
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There were various happy occasions in our town during the year. Celebrations 
were held when Hasidic Rabbis visited our town, when a new Torah scroll was 
dedicated, for a Bar Mitzvah, for a Bris, and for a groom-to-be. From time to time, there 
was a guest speaker at the synagogue; they were usually Zionists. At each of these 
happy occasions, a Kiddush was given for the entire population. A celebration could 
last for a week. These were times of joy, but there was always fear and oppression. 
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A group of youths on a trip to the “Greneg.” 
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LIFE AT THE TEMPLE (H) 

By AARON HARARI 
Pages 159-160 

In addition to praying and learning Torah and Talmud, people attended the Great 
Synagogue (the Big Temple) of Mlynov for business and social gatherings. Throughout 
the week, the Big Temple was filled with people discussing business, politics, taxes and 
gossip. On the Sabbath, prior to the Torah reading, the services were interrupted and 
public matters that were of a concern to the community were discussed. 

During the week following Ma’ariv services, a class was held for adults who were 
not that familiar with the Torah. The synagogue was also used for special occasions 
such as guest lecturers, traveling cantors, and election meetings for the Zionist 
Congress. 

Meals were provided on Friday night, and many people attended to listen to the 
rabbi and enjoy the meal. In addition to his duties at the synagogue, the rabbi also saw 
people in his home during the week to discuss their personal problems. These included 
health or financial problems, as well as matchmaking. The rabbi served as a spiritual 
leader and psychiatrist for the Jews of Mlynov. 
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MATZOS BAKING (Y) 

By S.M.T. (SONIA AND MENDEL TEITELMAN) 

Pages 181-185 

Before the Holocaust, Mlynov was the center of matzo baking for the towns of 
Miynov, Muravitz and the surrounding villages. There was equipment for baking 
matzos. The profit from selling the matzos was distributed to the poor so that they 
would have food for the holiday. Many unemployed people found work during the time 
that matzo was prepared. Egg matzo was prepared for the wealthier families. This 
period before the holiday was a happy one, and there was happiness in the homes as 
preparations were made for the first Seder. The eight days of Passover brought joy to 
the communities, and people visited each other enjoying the holiday atmosphere. 
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Rovno Street. 
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THE DRAFTED PEOPLE (RECRUITS) (H) 

By AARON HARARI 
Pages 186-187 

The Jews in the area usually tried to avoid induction into the Czar’s army 
because of the hardship it brought. Often Jews would bribe the officers in charge of the 
draft. Others who did not have the funds to afford a bribe would injure themselves to 
become physically unfit to serve in the army. Some even fasted for two days prior to 
becoming drafted so as to appear sick and unfit for service. But in many cases, these 
methods were unsuccessful. 

Those unfortunate to have been drafted waited impatiently to be called for duty. 
For the short time prior to their leaving, they would wander about town causing mischief. 
They would congregate in the market square to sing or engage in loud, boisterous 
conversations. They would mock people passing by. 
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The Count’s garden in the background. Winter. 
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Boating on the Ikva River. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE SHTETEL (Y) 

By BARUCH MERIN from BALTIMORE 
Pages 188-194 

Anyone who was born in Mlynov will never forget the childhood years - the 
Cheder (religious elementary school) and the strict teacher, the Rebbe, the synagogue, 
and the public bath. My memories also include the beautiful and happy holidays of 
Pesach and Shavuot, the beautiful nature around the town, and the delightful fresh air 
during the summer months. 

However, the air in town was not so clear and fresh because of the puddles of 
water in front of the teacher’s house, where the ducks of the town enjoyed the dirty and 
smelly water. To make matters even worse, housewives poured dirty water from the 
kitchen or from washing clothes into the streets. In order to enjoy fresh air and the 
beauty of the town, it was necessary to take long walks in the green fields and the 
beautiful flower gardens that were just outside the town. 

As was customary in all small towns, most people were merchants or craftsmen. 
They had small stores and worked long hours, waiting for customers. There was 
competition among the merchants and craftsmen for a limited number of customers. 
When the High Holidays approached, people forgave each other, and harmony was 
restored among the neighbors. 

Most of the people in town were quite poor, and you could count the wealthier 
people on one hand. Only on Shabbat was every man a king in his home. The 
Shabbat atmosphere prevailed in every home - the house was clean, everyone was 
dressed in his/her best clothes, challah was baked for Shabbat, gefilte fish and cholent 
were prepared for the Shabbat meals. 

It was customary to take a Shabbat nap and then sit around the table drinking tea 
while reading the holy books. The craftsmen, the ordinary folks, young men and women 
with their children, would take long walks on the outskirts of town, spending several 
relaxing and pleasant hours in the fields and woods. The fields were wonderful during 
July and August. The grains in the fields were ripe and ready for harvesting. The ears 
of corn had a golden color, and they were full of ripe kernels. The storekeepers and 
craftsmen waited for harvest time since that was when the peasants sold their produce 
and had money to buy sugar, salt, clothing and other items from the Jewish 
storekeepers. 

The main attraction of the town was the Count’s mansion. No one was allowed 
to enter the large estate except for my grandfather, Hersh Goldseker. He was a “useful 
Jew” and worked for the Count. When a Jew needed a favor from the Count, Hersh 
Goldseker was the intermediary. He was the one in town who had favor in the eyes of 
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the Count. My grandfather used to tell us wonderful stories about the lives of the Count 
and his family. 

With the end of the summer months, winter arrived with rain and snow that lasted 
for months. The fields were empty, covered with snow, and the trees stood sad and 
bare. The wind blew from all sides, and it was hard to recognize the town. People 
spent most of their time at home because of the snow and cold weather. Winter was 
difficult for most of the families in town, especially for the poor families since they had to 
buy wood, warm clothes, and boots for the children. During the winter, Jews spent 
more of their time in synagogue, next to the warm stove where they studied the holy 
books. The synagogue was the center of Jewish life, where they discussed world 
events, and exchanged information about the prices of grain and discussed other 
business matters. 

When a young man reached the age of 21, he had to appear for army duty. This 
was a great tragedy for Jewish parents because their sons had to serve in the Polish 
army and eat non-kosher food. More important and threatening was the fact that the 
chances of returning home after serving in the Polish army were very slim. Ways had to 
be found to avoid being drafted, to qualify for a deferment, or to receive a rejection for 
medical reasons. Many young men would eat very little four to five weeks before they 
were to report for army service. They drank tea without sugar and were extremely weak 
by the time they were examined. 
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A group of friends. 
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Savkah, the wood cutter. 
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IN THE SHTETEL (Y) 

By DAVID FISHMAN from BALTIMORE 
Page 198 

If someone were to ask me what I had for dinner yesterday, I probably would not 
remember. Yet, I remember our little town Mlynov very clearly even though it had been 
40 years since I was there. 

I remember the winters - the mud, the snow, the freezing weather. I remember 
the market people, the storekeepers dressed in their winter coats and high boots to 
warm their cold feet, the women shopkeepers, the well-known Fairs in Mlynov that took 
place every two weeks, and the peasants drinking whiskey at the Inn. 

In the evenings, housewives prepared supper that consisted of potatoes and 
herring. I the evening, the town was almost empty. Everyone was at home, bundled up 
next to the warm oven. 

No one was as happy as the young boys, walking and singing as they carried 
their lanterns on the way to Cheder. In later years as young adults, I attended school 
with Yitzhak Lemden, of blessed memory. We used to tell each other all kinds of 
stories, full of awe and fantasy about dead people who came out of their graves every 
night at midnight and who occupied the synagogue. We told a story about a dead 
person who came out of the grave and went to the mikvah (the ritual bath) when the 
women were immersing themselves. I remember Yitzhak Lemden sitting there quietly, 
listening to these unbelievable fantasies. He would say, “I don’t believe in any of those 
fairytales.” 
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The street of the Great Synagogue (the Big Temple). 
Photographed by A. Harari. 
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A BOY WRITES A LETTER TO HIS BROTHER IN ISRAEL (H) 

Pages 202-203 


Dear Brother Lipah, 

Abraham, who is 16 years old, is dissatisfied with his life in Mlynov. He feels that 
Mlynov is too small for him to accomplish anything, and has been becoming very 
Zionistic in his ideals. He longs to move to Israel and help build the Jewish state. He 
feels that Israel is the only place for Jews to live and that all Jews should relocate there. 
He dislikes Mlynov very much, and feels that his heart is already is Israel. 

Abraham Halperin 
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A group of intellectuals near the waterfalls of the Count. 

Front Row: Moshe Greenshven, Meyer Greenshven, Pesach Zutelman, David 
Afteker, Hamorah Eisenberg-Ashod, Samuel Mendelkorn. 

Second Row: Avrum Zutelman, Itzhak Greenshven, 

Daughter of Shuvah Greenshven, Malka Lemden. 
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“Hashomir Hatsair” on a trip near Demidovka. 
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IN THOSE DAYS... 


YAAKOV-YOSI GOES TO THE LAND OF ISRAEL (H) 

By SAMUEL MENDELKORN from TEL AVIV 
Pages 208-219 

(TRANSLATION ONLY DONE FOR PAGE 208) 

In those days when the Zionist idea was not yet a dream for the Jews in Europe, 
the Orthodox Jews felt that the concept was sacrilegious and not kosher. However, 
eventually the dream came to Mlynov, and four young men became involved in the 
Zionist cause. The first one was Samuel Mendelkom, the author of this article. He 
became a Zionist as a result of his studies in the Yeshiva and from studying with Reb 
Moshe Abigdur Emiel, who was at that time the Chief Rabbi of the town of Svenson. 
Reb Emiel was also a Zionist. In the last years of his life, he became the Chief Rabbi of 
Tel Aviv. 

The second student in this story who became involved in Zionism was Urmiu 
Meisler, the son of Reb Mendle der Schreiber from Mlynov. Urmiu became a Zionist 
after studying with Reb Itzhak Jacob Reines, the Chief Rabbi of Vilna. 

The third was Beryl Lipschitz, the son of Aaron Hanapach. He studied under 
Reb Meles of Vilna. Because Vilna was a very cosmopolitan city, Zionism became 
popular there earlier than in the smaller towns. 

And the fourth and final one was the poet, Itzhak Lemden, son of Reb Yehudah 
Leb Lemden. 

Initially, these four young Zionists were primarily fund raisers for the Jewish 
National Fund. They were not content with only that role, and strove to perform more 
important tasks within the Zionist movement. 
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Boating on the Ikva River. 
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THE FIRST IMMIGRANT TO PALESTINE FROM THE SHETEL (Y) 

By BARUCH MERIN from BALTIMORE 
Pages 220-225 

The year was 1921. Reb Moshe Fishman, or as he was called - Moishe Tobeys - 
a middle-aged, energetic man with a short red beard, announced to his Mlynov friends 
and neighbors that he and his wife, his older son and his daughter, were planning to 
leave for Palestine. The news spread quickly over the entire town. At first, no one 
believed it. But they soon found out that Moishe had already prepared all the necessary 
legal papers, had obtained the passports, and he began to sell his possessions and 
property. They found it difficult to believe in his adventure. It was the talk of the town in 
the synagogue, in the marketplace, and even the local peasants told each other about 
the news. 

Everyone spoke about Moishe Fishman who was going to Palestine to become a 
Jewish farmer. Children spoke about the family with piety and jealousy. Some people 
said that the Fishman family would walk on the holy ground of Palestine and would eat 
oranges, figs and almonds. Others said that the Fishman family had to be crazy to do 
such a thing. After all, Moishe Fishman had his own house, a cow, a horses, a small 
store, and he made a fairly good living, he was a well-respected person, a member of 
the Trisker Synagogue, and had a seat facing the Eastern Wall. Flow could he do such 
a thing and leave behind everything in order to go to an empty, deserted land where 
Arabs attack, kill and rob. Friends tried to persuade him not to leave, but it was in vain. 
His reply was, “I am tired and disgusted with the Poles and their anti-semitism. I pity the 
poor Jewish storekeepers who stand in their little stores, anxiously looking for a 
customer. I will be a Jewish peasant, work hard in the fields to make a living for my 
family, but I will be happy because I will be in my own free land. These were Moishe 
Fishman’s words. 

Moishe Fishman had five people in his family: he and his wife, Chaya, his older 
son, David, his younger son, Berel, who had already left for America, and a daughter, 
Chuva. The older son, David, helped his father in their little store. But David’s mind 
was not on business; he was an ardent Zionist, always busy reading a Hebrew book or 
magazine. He was 20 years old, and had a good, strong physical build. Moishe knew 
that David would be his helper. 

I will never forget the parting of the family. The entire last night before their 
leaving, their house was full of people who came to wish the Fishmans good luck. It 
was a dramatic scene, kissing, hugging and wishing them a safe journey. The luggage 
was in the next room. The Hebrew teacher, Eisenberg, brought his pupils from school, 
and they all sang Hebrew songs. At the end, they sang Hatikvah. We returned to our 
homes late that night. The next morning, people came to help the Fishmans load their 
luggage onto the sled. They received good wishes from their friends and neighbors. 
They finally said “Shalom,” and the sled started in the direction of the city Dubno. Some 
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people remained standing in front of the empty house and barn, wondering and 
admiring Moishe and his family for their bravery and courage, leaving everything behind 
and to go to “the beautiful, warm free land of Palestine.” 

Several years passed, and the prophecy of the Mlynov pessimists was not 
fulfilled. They were certain that Moishe and his family would not stay in Palestine very 
long, and that they would return to Mlynov. Yes, the family had several very hard years. 
News arrived that Moishe and the family settled in the Colony Balfouria, and that they 
worked very hard. Everyone realized that they would not return. 

When I came to Palestine in 1938, I decided to visit the Fishman family in 
Balfouria. It was not hard for me to find them. I took my place in the middle of the 
market place and looked at the nice, small houses with red roofs on both sides of the 
road. I saw the yards, the barns, and the chicken coops. I went to the most beautiful 
courtyard, and there stood Moishe in his working clothes. I recognized him 
immediately, although his hair was gray, and he looked much older. He was feeding the 
cows when I approached him and said “hello.” His answer was “Shalom - who are you 
and what is your name?” When I told him who I was, he was very glad to see me and 
invited me into his house. He served food and wanted to know about his old town of 
Mlynov. He lived with his daughter, Chuva, and his son-in-law, Michal Slivka, who 
helped work in the fields. His wife, Chaya, had died in 1926 or 1927. His son, David, 
and his daughter-in-law, the former Eta Goldseker, and their seven-month old infant 
daughter, Shimonette, left for the United States in 1927. 

We had a long conversation, and I reminded him how critical the people in 
Mlynov had been when he and his family left for Palestine. He became angry and said, 
“Such scoundrels! What are they waiting for, are they waiting until Hitler kills all of 
them? Maybe it is already too late,” he added. 

It was time to milk the cows. On the way to the stable, he pointed at the white 
chickens, explaining that they give many more eggs than the chickens in the Ukraine, 
and that the cows give much more milk than the cows in the Polish villages. The cows 
looked beautiful, and they even understood Hebrew. 

I met Moishe Fishman, the Israeli peasant from Balfouria, again in 1952. He 
came for a three-month visit to see his two sons, David and Berel, his two daughters-in- 
law Eta and Clara, and his four grandchildren, Selma, Irene, Ted and Paula, who lived 
in Baltimore. He visited American farms and commented, “the farms in Israel are much 
more beautiful.” He was 78 years old at that time, and he did not want to remain in the 
States any longer than three months. He did not want to neglect his farm and missed 
his work in Israel. He took a Torah Scroll to Israel with him as a gift for the synagogue 
in Balfouria. He encouraged everyone to make Aliya. 
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Youth group in Mlynov. 
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MY HOMETOWN MLYNOV (Y) 

By YAAKOV HOLTZEKER from TEL AVIV 
Pages 226-228 


Mlynov excelled in its beauty and its wonderful environment. The tall trees grew 
on both sides of the highway. The town had a special appearance during the month of 
May, when the trees started to bloom, and the aroma had a soothing and healing effect. 
Every Jewish home had a sapling or two planted in front of the house. The Ikva River 
that ran through the town was beautiful. Young people would swim in the river and 
enjoy the sunshine along the banks of the river. The bridge over the river led to the 
mansion of the Count, and that added beauty to the town. The young people engaged 
in a variety of sport activities. As far as culture was concerned, Mlynov had a high level. 
There was a Polish school, several Jewish religious elementary schools, and a very 
fine, modern Zionist School, called Tarboot (culture in Hebrew). 

There were several Zionist organizations in Mlynov, including Hashomir Hatsair, 
Betar and others. The young people came together very often for discussions and to 
hear speakers. We organized outings in the forest on Lag B’Omer. During the winters, 
we would go sledding down the hills while the moon was shining. 

Mlynov had two synagogues, the Stuliner House of Worship and the Olyker 
Synagogue. We also had a Bet Hamidrash, a house of study, where Jews studied the 
Torah until late at night. The synagogues were packed with worshippers every 
Shabbat. My father had a very nice voice, and he was the Cantor during the High 
Holidays. 

On the first night of Simchat Torah, there was a celebration at Nachum 
Teitelman’s house. The Torah was carried from the synagogue, with people dancing 
and singing through the streets until the procession ended at Nachum’s house, where a 
festive meal awaited everyone. Afterwards, the Torah was returned to the synagogue, 
again accompanied with songs and dances. 


The Jews of Mlynov were well known for their modest way of life, their hospitality, 
and for helping each other wherever and whenever help was needed. The Jews in our 
town were industrious. I am proud to recall the memories of my family members, and 
the memory of my Rebbe, who devoted his life to teaching children. Our family 
members always had an open door for poor, needy fellow Jews. My mother was an 
honest, righteous and good-hearted person. Generally speaking, the Jewish 
merchants, the craftsmen and the peasants were good people. 

* 
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During the war, I served in the Red Army, where I had the opportunity to take 
revenge for those who were killed by the Germans. In 1945, I returned to Mlynov, my 
beloved hometown. The town was completely destroyed, only ruins and graves 
remained. The streets were filled with rocks and stones. The few houses that were not 
destroyed were occupied by non-Jews. Not a remnant remained from the synagogues. 
Wild grass grew in the streets. I visited my brother’s grave. I cried, said a prayer, and 
left. 
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Young men from Mlynov. 

Pesach Mendelkorn, David Holtzeker, Rayza, P. Kleper, Y. Lieberman, 

S. Shuchman. 
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POOR LIVES (Y) 

By SONIA AND MENDEL TEITELMAN 
Pages 229-240 

In the small towns and villages where Jews lived, their predominant outlook on 
life was to accept and be satisfied with the position in life that God gave to them. 

There were a number of noblemen and counts who lived in the vicinity of Mlynov. 
They enjoyed happy, carefree lives in their beautiful palaces and mansions which were 
surrounded with gardens. That ended in the year 1939. 

Thousands of servants worked in the fields and forests belonging to the 
noblemen and counts. Some Jews in Mlynov made a living acting as intermediaries for 
the noblemen, selling and buying their products. Some Jews earned a living by leasing 
a nobleman’s mill, a part of a nobleman’s forest or stream where they had the right to 
catch and sell the fish. 

Making a Living Enabled by the Lord and Landowner 

Until the beginning of the 20 th century, there was a big water mill that belonged to 
Count Chodkilwicz. Jews of Mlynov leased the mill for many years until it was 
destroyed by fire. For many years, this large mill was a source of income for a number 
of Jewish families. One of the businesses owned by the Count of Mlynov was the 
famous whiskey factory. A number of Jews were involved in the whiskey business, from 
which they earned a small income. The whiskey factory was controlled by the 
government. After the whiskey was ready for sale, it was transferred from Mlynov to a 
distilling center far from our town. There it was bottled and sold in bars and restaurants. 
The government monopoly was located in Muravitz. 

In Muravitz, there was a section of the Count’s property where oxen were raised 
for their meat. The Jews of Mlynov and Muravitz were somewhat involved in this 
business. Another way of making a living was the dairy industry. Everything was done 
by hand in a primitive way. My wife’s grandfather made butter and cheese from the milk 
that was delivered to his home. The cheese and butter were sold in Dubno. The 
servants who were employed by the Count bought goods in the Jewish stores, and they 
sold their products to the Jews in Mlynov and Muravitz. 

Some Jews in Mlynov made a living from fishing. Ponds, lakes and rivers were 
the property of the noblemen, the landowners. The noblemen leased the ponds, lakes 
and rivers to the Jewish fishermen for a specified period of time. The Jewish fishermen 
caught and sold the fish, from which they made a living. The Jews of Mlynov and 
Muravitz worked hard, but their work could not be compared with the labor of the 
fishermen, who mainly worked in the night. The fishermen worked in the summer and 
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also during the winter frost and snow. This kind of work caused chronic illnesses and 
was often the cause of an early death. The non-Jews made fun of the Jewish fishermen 
because of the way the Jews dressed and how they looked. 

Jewish carpenters and builders found work on the landowner’s property and did 
other kinds of work for the landowners. 

The Relationship with Non-Jews 

There were some well-to-do Christians with whom the Jews of Mlynov and 
Muravitz had good relationships. There was a fine non-Jew who had properties in 
Mlynov and Muravitz. He was one of the noble Christians, and he is due our 
recognition, our praise, and word of thanks. Jews conducted business with him. He 
was a very smart and honest man, and was a judge at one time. Every Erev Pesach 
(Passover Eve) he sent gifts to the poor Jews. Before his death, he left a part of his 
possessions to several poor Jews; one of whom now lives in Haifa. 

Jews also had business relationships with other landowners. 


A Struggle for a Piece of Bread 

I remember the hard work and terrible conditions in which Jewish merchants and 
craftsmen worked from early morning until late at night in order to support their families. 
When the Jewish craftsmen completed their work for a peasant, they had to wait until 
the end of the summer, after the crops were sold, in order to collect what was due them. 

Many times, during the cold winter months, the poor craftsmen had no work. 
They would go to their debtors to ask for the money that was due them for the work they 
had performed. The craftsmen were not always successful in collecting those debts. 

I remember Jewish merchants and craftsmen who spent days and nights in their 
small, cold homes, hungry and without bread for their children. There was rarely a 
bright glow in their homes and sadness usually prevailed. 
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Fraidel. 
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Puti (left); Leibisch Fraziment (right). 
Characters from Mlynov. 
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THE TWO MEN (H) 

By ELIAHU GELMAN from NETANYA 
Page 241 

This story was written for the memory of two men. The first was Bentzi Gerber. 
He and his friend, Itzhak Lemden, were students of a man named Bialyk, who was a 
national Hebrew poet. Bentzi wrote many stories which were influenced by the 
teachings of Bialyk, but for some reason he never had them published. He did much of 
his writing in Odessa, where he chose to live in order to be in the company of many 
other intellectuals who had settled there. Later he returned to Mlynov, married Genia 
Margolis, settled down and led a life not much different from anyone else in Mlynov. 
Although he dealt in grains, people considered him to be a distinguished gentleman. 
People respected him because he was an intellectual who was well-versed in Hebrew, 
Yiddish and Russian literature, as well as the Bible. Additionally, he was a very clever 
person. For these reasons, most people in Mlynov wondered why he chose to return 
instead of living with his intellectual friends in Odessa. 

The second person was Hirsch Leb Margolis. He also lived in Odessa for a 
while. Later he moved to Kiev and taught in a Russian school. Eventually he became 
involved in the Russian Revolution. During the first few days of the October Revolution, 
he was appointed to be a judge in the new government. Afterwards, he also returned to 
live in Mlynov, and people wondered why. His demeanor was noticeably different from 
the other people in Mlynov - the way he walked, dressed and behaved. He was a very 
kind person who was always smiling and friendly to others on the street. 
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PROFILES (H) 

By JOSEPH LITVAK from JERUSALEM 
Pages 242-244 


Reb Yehudah Leb Lemden 

He was a very religious, modest and honest person. He loved people and they, 
in turn, loved him. Everyone in Mlynov, even the Gentiles, respected him. Until World 
War I, he owned and operated a small grocery store with the help of his stepmother and 
daughters. The store was destroyed during the war, and he established a restaurant in 
his house to provide meals for Jewish businessmen who travelled to Mlynov on market 
days. Occasionally he would have guests spend the night during the week. But the 
guest house and restaurant only provided enough income to allow the family to barely 
survive. 

During World War I, one of his sons was killed by members of a gang led by 
General Denickin. His second son, Itzhak, immigrated to Palestine. When his wife died 
in 1917, he was left only with one married daughter who had no children. 

He dedicated his entire life to worshipping, spending most of the day in temple 
praying and studying, unless he was sick and unable to attend. Even though he was 
poor and much tragedy had struck his family, he never complained, except with regard 
to his fate with love. 

Many people came to ask Reb Lemden for advice, such as what is or isn’t 
kosher; or to act as an intermediary between people who were arguing. He was also 
asked questions about the Torah, and was considered by many as the moral authority 
in Mlynov. He strove to make peace among the people of Mlynov. He died at the age 
of 76, six months before the Nazis invaded Mlynov. 

Reb Mordechai Meyer Lltvak 

He lived from 1881 -1942, and was the father of the author of this article. He was 
an intellectual, very modest, and active in public relations and Zionism. He was the 
owner of a small textile store that did not provide a good income. In spite of being poor, 
he dedicated a great deal of his time to civic causes. 

In the first few years following World War I, he organized and managed all 
charitable activities in Mlynov which were supported by the United States and an 
organization called the “Joint” (American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee). He 
established a kitchen to feed hungry children, providing groceries himself, and managed 
a committee established to care for orphans. Later, he established a bank, or lending 
institution, for the purpose of helping small shop owners and craftsmen, but this was not 
successful and lasted only a few years. 
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His efforts in the Zionist movement included managing the local office of Eretz 
Yisroel and organizing the emigration of pioneers from 1923-1926. He was the 
chairman of several committees in the Zionist causes such as charities, Tarboot, etc. 
For years his house served as the Zionist Center, and many meetings were conducted 
there. 


When the Nazis ruled Mlynov, they appointed Reb Litvak as Secretary of the 
Judenrat in the Ghetto. He fulfilled his role as honestly as possible, and was beaten up 
numerous times by the Nazis for refusing to obey orders. In the beginning of October, 
1942, just prior to the Ghetto liquidation, he attempted to escape with his wife. The 
Ukrainian police caught and killed them. 

Reb Mordechai Tsizik 

He was known as “the teacher” in Mlynov, and that was how people referred to 
him. He acquired this distinguished title because, for 35 years, he was responsible for 
teaching all the children in Mlynov the basics of Hebrew. Some of the children 
continued their studies on their own to improve their reading and writing skills; others, 
however, remained only at the level of knowledge taught to them by Reb Tsizik. In 
either case, not one person in Mlynov was unfamiliar with basic reading and writing of 
Hebrew, thanks to him. 

In addition to Hebrew, he also taught Torah, Jewish history, and Gomorrah. He 
was largely responsible for creating the Zionist atmosphere in town. His two sons 
immigrated to Israel and lived and worked in Kibbutz Bais-Alpha. His youngest son died 
in 1959. 

He was also active in the Jewish National Fund and the Tarboot organization, of 
which he served as chairman for several years. 

Batia Mohel 

Batia Mohel lived from 1906-1942, and was the daughter of Reb Eliezer Mohel. 
Batia was a very moral and spiritual person who dedicated many years to the activities 
of Hashomir-Hatsair, Hachalutz and “Tarboot.” She became the highest authority for 
the local pioneer youth, and was often asked for her advice and guidance on both public 
and private matters. 

Although she was active in Hachsharah for many years, she was denied a permit 
to immigrate to Israel because she was crippled with a limp. This ailment also 
prevented her from escaping the Ghetto with her two brothers prior to its liquidation. 
She was killed with her parents and two younger sisters as they hid in their house on 
the day the Ghetto was destroyed. 
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THE GOLDSEKERS (Y) 

By BARUCH MERIN from BALTIMORE 
Pages 245-246 

The Goldseker Family was well known in our little town as well as in the 
surrounding area. They were an honorable family and respected by everyone. 
Everyone knew Hersh Goldseker. He was known as Hersh, the Slobadar, because he 
came from the village Slobada. 

There were five brothers and all of them had large families - sons and daughters, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. All of them were observant Jews. The 
husbands were merchants or in the grain business. All of them were relatively wealthy 
and lived good lives. 

My grandfather, Hersh Goldseker, worked for Count Chodkolwicz, and hired the 
workers who renovated two palaces that were damaged during World War I. The 
palaces were the pride of the town. Trees surrounded the palaces, and there were 
watchdogs at the entrance of the estate. Jews were not permitted to enter, except for 
Hersh Goldseker. He had permission to enter the palace and was allowed to speak 
with the Count on behalf of the Jewish townspeople. 

The Goldseker brothers had nice homes that were surrounded by fruit trees. 
They had honorable seats in the Trisker synagogue and were officers of the synagogue. 
They helped renovate the synagogue, erected a fence around the cemetery, and 
repaired the public bath. 

There were two other fine families in Mlynov - the Lifshitz and Beirers. They 
were known for being charitable to various institutions in town. Chaim Beirer was a 
trustee in the synagogue, and his brother Yossi was Chairman of the Jewish 
Community. 
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Yaakov Goldseker and family. 
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HOME AND YOUTH MOVEMENT IN MLYNOV (H) 

By YAFFA DAYAGI from KIBBUTZ RAMAT DAVID 
Pages 247-250 

The family of the author of this article lived in Muravitz during World War I. 
Following the war, the few families that had fled, returned to re-establish their lives. 
They obtained employment in occupations which were typically held by Jews in Europe 
at that time. 

Mlynov, however, was different than Muravitz because the youth in Mlynov were 
more enlightened. Eventually, the influence of Mlynov’s youth drifted into Muravitz, and 
an increase in Zionism, studying and learning occurred. The children in Muravitz began 
attending schools and Zionist functions in Mlynov. This is how contact between the 
youths in both towns started. 

Prior to attending school in Mlynov, the children from Muravitz learned from 
private tutors. The author’s family eventually moved to Mlynov because they had a lot 
of children and the commute was a problem. Their house eventually became a center 
for pioneer and Zionist activities. 

The older youths belonged to a group called “Hachalutz,” while the younger ones 
belonged to either “Hashomir Hatsair” or “Hachalutz Hatsair.” The author’s sister was 
the leader of the Hachalutz Hatsair group. During this period the youth movement was 
very active and full of energy. It was the most popular activity in town because of the 
pro-Zionist atmosphere which prevailed in Mlynov. 

The Polish government was not pleased with these activities. Quite often the 
Chief of Police warned the author’s father not to conduct meetings in his home because 
they were considered to be communist in nature. Additionally, the principal of the Polish 
public school threatened the author’s father that if his daughter continued to remain 
active in these organizations, she would be expelled from classes. 

The author’s family lived in a Gentile neighborhood inhabited by both Poles and 
Ukrainians. The public school was also located in this neighborhood, and the family 
was constantly being spied upon by those who objected to the Jewish activities. Her 
parents, however, continued to permit the youths to conduct meetings in their home, 
despite the danger involved. 

In 1936, immigration to Israel was severely restricted, and the pioneer movement 
experienced a crises. Those youth centers established for training people to work on 
kibbutzim, called Hachsharah, were dissolved. It was not until 1939 that emigration 
certificates were renewed. 
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Public school in Mlynov (seventh grade). 

Rabbi Gordon is in the second row, third from the right (next to Catholic priest). 
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A group of friends in Mlynov. 
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SMALL TOWNS - LARGE FAMILIES (Y) 

By SONIA AND MENDEL TEITELMAN 
Pages 256-258 

The destroyed towns of the Mlynov community were blessed with close families 
and friendship. Members of the family were close to each other and devoted to each 
other. Families lived in harmony and friendship. I would like to mention one family in 
particular; the highly respected Goldseker Family. I don’t believe there was another 
family in Mlynov that had so many family members. Few of them managed to survive 
the Flolocaust. Many smaller families perished, leaving no survivors. 

The Goldseker Family had a nickname - the Slobadar. Their grandparents lived 
in the nearby village of Slobada. Just to mention the word Slobada meant someone 
from the Goldseker Family. 

Let me give you a few details about this fine, extended and respected family. 
Reb Moshe was the father of Yaakov, Ben-Zion, Shika and Ali. The oldest son, Yaakov, 
had quite a large family. The following members of the family survived the Flolocaust: 
Baila and Zippora in Kibbutz Negba, and Nechama in Kiryat Chaim. Flanoch Goldseker 
survived the Flolocaust and went to Palestine. He was killed in Kibbutz Negba in 1948 
during the War of Independence. Another son, Menashe, survived the Holocaust and 
was mobilized in the Red Army; he did not return. Some of the children of the 
Goldseker Family were with a group in the Smordova forest and perished. The parents, 
Yaakov and Razel, died in the ghetto. 
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Avrahamke - a character from Mlynov. 
Photographed by A. Harari. 
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REB AVRAHAM-SHLOMO TEITELMAN (H) 

By ELIAHU GELMAN from NETANYA 
Pages 259-260 

When Reb Teitelman was a young boy, his father died. His mother was sick at 
the time, and since he was the oldest of the children, he had to work to support the 
family. He earned a living selling meat. 

As he grew older, he discovered the world of literature and became fascinated by 
it. All of his spare time was spent reading books. He began to feel stifled in the small 
town of Mlynov, and wanted to leave and join the other youths who searched for a new, 
more stimulating way of life. Unfortunately, because of his financial responsibility to his 
family, he could not leave. 

His mother noticed the change in her son and felt compassion for him. But she 
was afraid that if he left, she and her other children would starve. Therefore, whenever 
Reb Teitelman and his mother would discuss leaving, she forbade him. He was a good 
son and obeyed her. Eventually, he found a wife and started his own family, but they all 
perished when the Ghetto was liquidated. 
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MEMORIES FROM HOME (H) 

By YOSEPH GONEN from KIRIAT ATAH 
Pages 261-262 

When the author was 8 years old, he and his family moved to Mlynov from 
Rovno. This was immediately following the First World War. His first impression was 
that most of the dwellings were falling apart, and only rarely did one see a sturdy- 
looking house. During the spring and autumn seasons, the streets were filled with a 
deep and sticky mud. Even though the town had a small Jewish population, the center 
of town was inhabited by Jews only. 

In front of every Jewish house in this neighborhood was a small store or 
business. Many of these businesses were saloons which sold beer to the many Czechs 
and Germans who lived nearby and enjoyed beer. It was a strange but common 
occurrence to see a Jewish man with a long beard standing behind a counter, pouring a 
glass of beer to the Gentiles. Some of these Jews even sold non-kosher delicatessen 
meats. 


In September 1939, the war broke out and many people temporarily left Mlynov 
because of the bombings. The author’s family left also and stayed for a few days with a 
Gentile family in a nearby village. People were getting nervous because the High 
Holidays were only a few weeks away, and the Germans were approaching the Bug 
River. This river was 100 miles away, and provided the natural border between Vohlin 
and Western Poland. 

Rosh Hashannah passed in a very tense atmosphere, people not knowing what 
to expect. But then a change occurred as the Russian army crossed the Polish border 
from the east and arrived in Vohlin. At this time, the author’s family had returned to 
Mlynov, and everyone was happy because they thought that the Russians had saved 
them from the Nazis. Yom Kippur was cause for a great celebration, and Simchas 
Torah was another very joyous holiday that year. 

When the Russians took over Mlynov, they nationalized all businesses. Jews 
were the first to suffer, and they endured hardships more than the rest. Yet, they were 
still thankful that the Russians had saved them from the Nazis. Then, in June 1941, the 
Germans attacked Russia and soon entered Mlynov. 
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THE LOST HOUSE (H) 

By BAT-SHEVA BEN-ELIAHU (REBATZ) from BEER SHEVA 

Pages 263-265 

Many people in the surrounding area were surprised to learn that most of the 
Jews in Mlynov could speak Hebrew. This was due to the fact that many people in 
Mlynov were intellectual and had a strong desire that their children study Hebrew and 
Jewish culture. Mlynov had a Hebrew school where students learned to speak fluently. 
The author of this article, along with two other women, managed a nursery school. 

Drama activity was popular in Mlynov and a small theater survived for some time. 
Choirs rehearsed frequently, and during Sinchas Torah, the Zionists fervently sang 
religious songs. The holidays were very important to the people of Mlynov, and 
everyone participated in the celebrations. For example, during Simchas Torah people 
would get drunk and dance. On Chanukah, volunteers would canvass the homes for 
contributions to the Jewish National Fund. And in every window, one could see the 
candles. For Passover, people would get together to bake matzos. 

There were a few interesting characters in town, such as Avrahamke Melamed, 
who was a very honest man. And Puti who led a miserable existence. She performed 
domestic chores in people’s homes, and cried and complained about her only son who 
remained in Russia. The town had several water carriers and wood cutters. 
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Bat-Sheva Ben-Eliahu at her father’s grave. 
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Raising goats. 
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BECOMING A SPECULATOR (Y) 

By BARUCH MERIN from BALTIMORE 
Pages 272-276 

This story brings tears to my eyes. It is about my father, of blessed memory. 
After World War I, Poland became an independent country. The country and the 
inhabitants were poor. The craftsmen had no work, and the peasants started working in 
the fields. The few existing stores were empty, and the Jews had difficulty finding ways 
to earn a living. Hunger was often a “guest” in the homes of the poor. But at least the 
poor had potatoes. During the summer months, when sweet and sour cherries and 
other fruits were available, the lives of the Jews improved. To satisfy the hunger pangs 
of the children, they were fed a slice of bread and a handful of cherries. 

It was a blessing to have a small garden next to the house, and a cow that gave 
milk. A portion of the milk was sold, and that made life a little easier. In order to have 
an income, it was necessary for the black market to exist. However, it was very 
dangerous because of the Polish police who often made arrests. Jews were put in jail, 
but it did not prevent the black market to exist because children had to be fed. 

My father, who was a gentle, courteous, scholarly man, eventually found it 
necessary to become a speculator. My father was well versed in the holy books, knew 
how to read the Torah, and was a good cantor. But he could not earn a living. He 
would say that “this world is only a corridor that leads to the real world.” However, with 
that philosophy of life, it was impossible to support a wife and children. Finally, my 
mother told my father that he would have to go to the marketplace and find a way to 
earn a living. It was not possible to have bread on the table to feed the family by sitting 
at home, reading and learning the holy books. 

My father realized that my mother was right, and he went to the marketplace to 
find a way to earn a living. He learned that Jews traveled to Rovno, a large city about 
40 miles from the town of Mlynov. It was possible to buy a barrel of kerosene, a sack of 
sugar, items that were “worth a fortune,” and resell them for a profit. However, it was 
very dangerous to transport the merchandise from Rovno to Mlynov. Robbers on the 
road often attacked, robbed and killed the merchants. In addition, police arrested 
merchants, and it was necessary to pay costly bribes to the police in order to be 
released. 

When someone returned from such a journey to Rovno, they said a prayer, 
thanking God for a safe return. With a sad and heavy heart, my father became a 
speculator. He hired a coachman who had two large, strong horses that were able to 
make a fast getaway and could avoid being caught and arrested. It was his faith in 
God, and believing that God would bring him home safely to his wife and children that 
gave him the courage to travel to Rovno. He arranged to leave before sunset and travel 
all night. In addition to food for the trip, my mother gave my father his tallit and tefillin so 
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that he could recite his prayers. She also prayed that he would return safely, and she 
donated a pound of candles to the synagogue. 

I was 16 years old and understood the situation. I promised my mother that I 
would pray each day for my father’s safe return. The younger children promised not to 
bother my mother and not to ask for food too frequently. 

When my father prepared to leave with the coachman, he kissed all the children, 
and told us to be polite and good to our mother. He told us that with God’s help, he 
would return and that we would have food. He also told us to pray each night before we 
went to bed. 

My father returned safely after three days and three nights, which seemed like 
three years to us. He brought a barrel of kerosene that was “worth a fortune.” We had 
to find a place to hide it until it was sold. We dug a large pit, placed the barrel in the pit, 
and covered the pit with dirt and straw. 

My father waited for two weeks in the hope that the price of kerosene would 
increase. He went to the market every day to check the price of kerosene. When he 
could not wait any longer, he sold the barrel to a man because he was certain that he 
would get a very good price for the kerosene. However, our happiness did not last very 
long because my father entered the house crying. The kerosene had spilled out of the 
barrel into the pit. All of us cried the entire night. 

The next day, my father told my mother that God did not want him to become a 
speculator. He said that he would be an honest merchant and sell kosher merchandise. 
He would teach Torah to students because Torah was “the best merchandise.” Instead 
of becoming a speculator, my father became a teacher. 
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HANNAH KELPATCH - A MLYNOV TRAGEDY (H) 

By REUBEN RABERMAN from HAIFA 
Pages 277-279 

The history of Mlynov would not be complete without telling the story of Hannah 
Kelpatch and her family. They were extremely poor, and their house was always cold 
and without food. There were many children in the family, the mother having had 
babies one after the other. Hannah pleaded with her parents to stop having children, 
but to no avail. Her father was sick a great deal, and her mother, in spite of being 
pregnant most of the time, was very beautiful. 

When she was a young girl, Hannah began to compose a diary about her life. 
Her entries were filled with anger as she described the tragedy of her family. By the 
time she entered the third grade, she was considered to be a genius. The townspeople 
said that she was destined to become a famous lady. She had the mind of a professor, 
being scientific from birth. In addition, she was well-known for her performances on the 
stage, being a talented and active actress. Everyone in town was proud of her. 

When the Russians took over the town in 1939, the Kelpatch family still remained 
poor. Then in 1940, about one year before the Nazis arrived, Mr. Kelpatch died. 
Meanwhile, Hannah’s brother, Motel, served as a coachman for a Russian officer. One 
day shortly after her father died, a sniper tried to shoot the Russian officer. He missed, 
and killed Motel instead. 

By the time the Nazis arrived, Hannah was constantly depressed, filled with 
anger and hate for humanity. She vehemently protested to the Judenrat when its 
members refused to listen to her opinions. Her mother became an invalid, and Hannah 
had no choice but to support and care for her brothers and sisters. 

Prior to the liquidation of the Ghetto, some friends approached her and asked if 
she wished to join them in their escape to the forests. She remarked that she was 
familiar with the Underground’s activities and wanted to join her friends, but she could 
not bring herself to leave her mother and small brothers and sisters behind. Her friends 
tried to convince her to join them, pointing out that everyone who remained was going to 
be killed anyway. But she insisted on staying, knowing what her fate would be, because 
she could not part from her family. She told her friends to go on without her; however, 
she would try to escape just prior to the final hour of the Ghetto. 

The few survivors of the Ghetto said that just as the Nazis were rounding up the 
Jews for the mass execution, Hannah was seen running, trying to get through the wire 
fence that surrounded the Ghetto. She was gunned down by Ukrainian soldiers. 
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CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 277 

Hannah Kelpatch. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 279 

Shoshannah (Reizel) Berger at the Ikva River Bridge. 


CAPTION UNDER TOP PHOTOGRAPH, Page 280 

The sons of Rabbi Gordon: Herschel, Moshe, Teyvshe. 


CAPTION UNDER BOTTOM PHOTOGRAPH, Page 280 

Edel Lieberman on Rubinska Street. 

Dated May 1936 on the photograph. 
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THE MLYNOV COMMUNITY DURING THE RUSSIAN OCCUPATION (H) 
(SEPTEMBER 17, 1941 - JUNE 22, 1941) 

By Y. LITVAK from JERUSALEM 
Pages 283-286 

In February 1940, the ruling body of the district in which Mlynov was included 
was changed from a military form of government to a civilian government. This 
occurred after a referendum was held in the districts that were annexed by Russia in 
accordance to the 1939 Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact that divided Poland. In 
that referendum, more than 99% of the people voted for annexing the area to Russia. 

The most prestigious jobs in the new civilian government, even in a small place 
like Mlynov, were awarded to clerks who had to be brought in from areas of the Ukraine 
which were on the other side of the old border separating Russia from Poland. Only 
less important, menial positions were given to the local clerks. The local people were 
not even allowed to enter the District Office of the Communist Party. 

When the military government was in power, only one institution was established 
- a Consulate - because Mlynov was only granted the status of being a village. The 
Consulate was a sham, being used primarily for propaganda and implementation of the 
orders from the leading military officer. The Consulate ensured that everyone in Mlynov 
participated in the referendum regarding the annexation to Russia. 

The ruling council of the Consulate was comprised of a few Jewish communists, 
one ignorant Ukrainian who previously worked in the mill, and others. The Ukrainian 
had no previous political involvement and was not affiliated with any political party. 

When the government in Mlynov was transferred from military rule to civilian rule, 
the regulations were changed regarding the selection of council members. A new 
council was formed, and the head was the ignorant Ukrainian from the previous council. 
All the Jewish communist members were dismissed because of their previous ties to 
Zionist causes. Not only were they prevented from representing the Jewish population, 
but they were prohibited from employment in any government occupation. The irony of 
this situation is that these Jewish communists had long ago severed their ties with the 
Zionist cause and became avowed communists, joining the Communist Party of Poland, 
and even going to jail for their communist beliefs. Perhaps the reason for their 
dismissal was partly because Russia did not recognize the Polish Communist Party and 
assumed most of its members were troublemakers and hooligans. Also, these men 
were, in fact, Zionist members at one time, and therefore did not truly belong to the 
working class. 

The new council in Mlynov consisted of 12 members, only one of whom was 
Jewish even though Jews comprised 50% of the population. The sole Jewish 
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representative was a woman named Dena Holseker. Her selection to the council was 
probably based on the fact that she never belonged to a political party, and because 
she had served time in jail, not for being a communist, but for being a thief and con- 
artist. The Russians probably chose her because they felt she would not treat the Jews 
fairly, or because they wanted to disgrace the Jewish community. 

The economic situation for the Jewish people in Mlynov at this time was dismal. 
Prior to the Russian occupation, most of the Jews were small shop owners, craftsmen, 
coachmen and butchers. There were a few teachers. Only one man had an 
independent business, that being a pharmacy. 

When the Russians ruled the area, all of these typical Jewish jobs disappeared. 
The small shops were closed and the owners were forced to sell their entire stock within 
a few days. Only one large store, a large grocery, remained. This store was permitted 
to remain open because it was established only a few years earlier by some Polish 
Christians in order to compete with the Jewish shops. This large market was declared a 
national store, run by the government, and was utilized, in theory, as the only food 
supply store in town. It was only in theory, because in actuality, the store furnished only 
bread and a few other essential items. The other items in the store were sold via food 
stamps which were provided only to Russian soldiers. 

The Jewish tailors were required to join a labor cooperative which worked for the 
government. Since the cooperative forced its members to work on Saturdays and even 
Yom Kippur, most of the older Jewish tailors quit and retired prematurely. Most of the 
other craftsmen were unemployed also, and there were very few people able to help 
them. The coachmen only worked part-time for various nationalized functions, but their 
services were requested infrequently and they received very little pay. 

Approximately 20 young Jewish men and women were accepted for clerical 
positions, but these turned out to be very menial assignments that did not pay very well. 
About 80% of the Jews in Mlynov were unemployed at this time with no financial 
support. 

It is difficult to tell whether the Russian government ever planned to rehabilitate 
the Jewish population and find other sources of employment for them. Nevertheless, 
during the 21 months of Russian occupation, which ended on June 22, 1941, when the 
Nazis invaded Mlynov, the Russian government never developed a rehabilitation plan 
for the Jews. Even unskilled labor positions were not made available. 

Occasionally seasonal work was available in agriculture on nationalized farms. 
This work consisted mainly of collecting potatoes, sugar and other items. All residents 
of Mlynov, Jews and Gentiles, were recruited this work. Only children, the elderly and 
the sick were exempted. The government did not pay the laborers, claiming that it was 
merely volunteer work to save the crops. 
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Under these conditions, many Jews survived mainly because they had stored 
away food before the war. Some Jews sold many personal belongings to the Gentile 
farmers in exchange for food. Some even dealt on the black market, even though it was 
extremely dangerous, but they had no other choice. 

The Soviet government completely ignored the fact that Jews had a special 
social and economic structure, an independent body that was created and existed within 
the village for many generations. The Russians did not make it possible for Jews to 
constructively participate in the Soviet society and economy while remaining Jews. In 
order to survive, Jews had to continue working in the professions that they were familiar 
with, but these professions were considered non-productive by the communists. Under 
the capitalist Polish regime, Jews could engage in this activity; then suddenly following 
the Soviet takeover, these positions became illegal and any Jew who continued to work 
in those positions would be punished. 

Small shop owners and their children, even those under 18 years, were declared 
unsocial elements in the communist society. These individuals were issued special 
identification cards (IDs) which had the number “11” stamped on them as well as other 
identifying notations. Anyone having such an ID was subject to severe travel 
restrictions. For example, they were not allowed to travel to other towns where they 
might have been able to find employment and become productive elements. 

In summary, Jews were punished for being unproductive elements by merely 
practicing that which was perfectly legal under the Polish capitalist society. Additionally, 
their punishment prevented them from becoming productive, contributing further to their 
unproductive status. This led to more punishment. 

When the Russians took over, the public and cultural life for Jews ceased 
completely. The youth movement had to abandon its activities, and charities and other 
formal organizations of the community disbanded. Hebrew schools (cheders) were 
closed, thus formal teaching of Hebrew and Torah stopped. While the Soviets did not 
close the synagogues, fewer young people attended because they were still seeking 
employment and they thought their chances for success would be lessened if they were 
observed going to synagogue. Attending religious services was considered anti¬ 
revolutionary, and the young job seekers did not want to develop a reputation as being 
against the revolution. Thus, the synagogues were attended primarily by the elderly. 

The books contained in the library of “Tarboot,” most of which were written in 
Yiddish and pertained to literature, were destroyed. Some of these books were even 
written by Jewish communists, but that did not matter. The library was then converted 
into a general clubhouse where Communist Party members held meetings and showed 
communist propaganda films. Dancing was held there nightly until midnight. 

In addition, the Russian government imposed the doctrine of the Stalin 
constitution on everyone, but formal educational courses on this subject were not 
available for Jewish youth or adults in Mlynov. The Russians did not bother to teach the 
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Jews the “formal” languages of the land - Russian and Ukrainian - yet in order to obtain 
employment, one needed to know the formal languages. Perhaps the Soviets did this 
because they knew that the Ukrainians knew at least one of the formal languages, while 
many Jews knew neither. 
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THE SHOAH (HOLOCAUST) (H) 


COLLECTIVE STORIES OF: YEHUDIT (MENDELKORN) RUDOLPH, 
FANIA (MENDELKORN) BERNSTEIN, DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Pages 287-313 


Witness Yehudit Rudolph (pages 287-292) 

On Sunday, June 22, 1941, when the war between Russia and Germany broke 
out, Mlynov was bombed because a Russian airfield was located on the outskirts of 
town. During that bombing raid, some people were killed and a few houses were 
destroyed. On the afternoon of Tuesday, June 24, 1941, the Germans entered Mlynov. 
Prior to their arrival, a small air skirmish took place. On Monday, the Soviets evacuated 
without any defense. On Tuesday at 5 pm, the first Germans entered Yehudit’s home. 
Her mother, who was injured from the bombings, was lying of the floor in pain. Her 
brother, Moshe, pretended to be sick. Approximately 5-6 soldiers entered the house, 
and they rudely asked for some pork. Yehudit replied that they were Jewish and did not 
have any pork in the house. Instead, she offered them some milk. But when the 
soldiers heard that they were Jewish, they broke the milk jar and left the house. 

A day or two later the Nazis published a notice written in German and Ukrainian 
that all Jewish men and women over 14 years of age must arrive at the market square 
for work assignments. The Jews were required to bring working and cleaning tools with 
them. Anyone not coming would be shot. 

The Ukrainian Police Force was immediately organized. Their symbol was a 
blue and yellow ribbon worn around their left sleeve. 

Women were usually assigned to perform cleaning, and men were usually 
assigned to dig and work in the fields of Count Chodkilwicz who fled in 1939. 

A few days after the invasion, the Germans arrested the following group of young 
Jewish men and women for being communists in the past: Chaia Kippergoioss, Rifkay 
Barr, Fraidel Rivitz and Yenta Liebes Mendelkorn. 

Some of the people - 200 men - who were sent to the fields, were assigned to 
work the land of Count Luduchuwski, in the village of Smordwa. Jews from the villages 
of Boremel and Demidovka were also taken there. The manager of the work farm was 
Fulcasdutshe Gruener, who was a cruel sadist. Typically, he would wake the workers 
up in the middle of the night and order them to run up and down the stairs. While they 
were running, he would beat them with an iron whip, causing some to fall down the 
stairs. 


The only prisoner who had special privileges on the farm was a Jewish 
blacksmith named Hirsch Barr. He was able to acquire extra portions of bread and 
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would distribute it among the other prisoners. Sometimes he was able to obtain 
medicine. He survived the work farm for the entire time it existed, then he fled into the 
fields. He was killed, however, a short time later. Hirsch saved many lives because if 
other workers were sick, Hirsch carried them along with him as though they were his 
helper on an assignment. Otherwise, sick people were shot on the spot. 

About 4 to 6 weeks after the German invasion, the Nazis began searching for 
people who were formerly active in Polish political parties. They arrested 10-15 people, 
and accidently included a Jew, Yehudah Lieberman, son of Mordechai Lieberman, in 
this group. The Nazis informed the families of these prisoners that they were alive, and 
the Germans even received packages from the families to give to the prisoners. 
However, after a while, the people discovered that the prisoners had been murdered 
immediately after their arrest. 

One night the Nazis entered the home of Shlomo Kramer, a Jewish shoemaker. 
His beautiful daughter, Rachael, had escaped through the window when she saw the 
Germans coming. In revenge, the Germans killed both parents. Their son, Zalman, 
who was working in Smordwa at the time, began to cry when he heard the news. A 
German soldier saw Zalman crying and asked him what was wrong. When informed of 
the reason, the Nazi shot and killed him on the spot. 

At the beginning of the Nazi occupation, before the Ghetto was established, the 
food situation was not too bad, yet. Most families had some food stored away, as well 
as having some belongings hidden which they used to exchange for food with farmers. 
Somehow, most Jews managed, even though the exchanges were forbidden. In spite 
of this prohibition, Jews would go to farmers’ houses and vice versa. 

Shortly after the invasion, Jews were ordered to wear a white ribbon adorned 
with a blue Jewish star on their sleeve. A few months later, in the fall of 1941, they 
were ordered to exchange the white ribbon for a yellow Jewish star to be worn on the 
front and back. This order applied to all Jews over the age of 12 years. 

In the fall of 1941, the Judenrat and Jewish Police Force were established. The 
first chairman of the Judenrat was a man named Hashis, who formerly owned a small 
shop. Other members of the Judenrat were Mordechai Litvak and Chaim Itzhak 
Koopergloss - who was previously chairman of the Jewish community. The secretary 
was Mr. Kezivman - who used to be secretary of the Jewish community. Also 
Mordechai Lieberman and David the butcher. Also Moshe Holtzeker, son of Jacob 
Holtzeker. Some of the members of the Jewish Police Force were: Zelig Zeider, 
Shlomo Shuchman, Peretz Tesler, and Zvi Greenig. Two or three others belonged to 
the Jewish Police Force. 

Dubno was the center of the district. In the fall of 1941, an order was issued 
demanding that the entire district supply 3,000 Jews to work as carpenters in Rovno to 
construct army barracks. Since the Judenrat in Dubno did not wish to send family men 
and also wanted to protect their own Jews, they selected Jews from the small villages in 
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the district. When the people in the small towns were made aware of the order, they 
were not informed of its purpose. Usually, every operation of this nature began with the 
Ukrainian police surrounding the town to prevent escape. Then they would give the 
order to the local Judenrat to supply the required number of individuals. The Judenrat 
prepared a list of names. During this particular operation, 50 men were taken from 
Mlynov. The Ukrainian police, accompanied by Judenrat members, went from house to 
house searching for those whose names were on the list. Some of the people managed 
to escape into the nearby fields and forests. In order to replace these escapees, the 
Ukrainian police would take anyone else they could capture. Finally, 50 men from 
Mlynov were transferred to Rovno. 

For about two months, the families of these men received mail from them. 
However, when the barracks were complete and the work was finished, all the men 
were killed and no one returned home. Except for two, who were told to return to 
Mlynov for a brief “vacation.” They left Rovno before the others were killed, so when 
they returned home, everyone else suspected that all was well in Rovno, and the 
remainder of the men would be returning shortly. 

Approximately one week after the men were transferred to Rovno, a Hungarian 
military division arrived in Mlynov. One of their orders was to confiscate sunflower 
seeds and flour from Jewish homes. But during their search of Jewish homes, they did 
not restrict themselves to the confiscation of only those two items; they took whatever 
else they wished. As a result, many Jews lost the food supply that they had stored. 
However, in spite of this Action, most Jews still managed to obtain some food by trading 
with farmers. 

In the fall of 1941, two other Actions occurred - one to confiscate gold, the other 
to confiscate fur. For the gold Action, Jews were ordered to bring all their gold and 
silver goods, including money and jewelry, to the market square where were given a 
receipt for the items they deposited. The fur Action, which was the third Action, 
occurred at the end of the summer of 1942. Following that Action, the Germans arrived 
in Mlynov with several hundred Ukrainian policemen, entered Jewish homes, and took 
whatever they could, including sewing machines, bicycles, furniture, etc. This Action 
ended suddenly when a loud whistle blew. Those items which the Germans and 
Ukrainians could not load into their wagons when the whistle blew, were left on the 
ground. 

One of the first victims in the summer of 1941 was Reb Yehudah Gordon - the 
Chief Rabbi of Mlynov. He was taken from his home by the Germans shortly after they 
invaded the town, and was kept in jail for a few days before they killed him. People 
assumed that since he knew how to speak German, the Nazis wanted to interrogate 
him. Then they tortured him for a few days, after which they took him to the woods 
outside town and shot him. 

Before Passover 1942, the Judenrat received a permit to allow the baking of 
matzo. The baking was performed in two locations, according to the restrictions of the 
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permit. At that time, the Nazis apparently were not concerned where the Jews obtained 
the flour. In the last month of the fall of 1941, the Judenrat issued an order stating that 
anyone having a work certificate would not be taken to the Ghetto. The Ghetto was not 
established at this time, but everyone knew it was going to be built soon. Anyone with a 
work certificate, the order said, would be considered a productive element. As a result, 
this order instigated several fictitious weddings and marriages between girls and men 
with permanent jobs, especially professionals and those who worked on farms. Later, 
the Jews began to develop a black market for work certificates. The most prestigious 
type of certificate was given to dentists, jewelers, and other professionals whom the 
Germans employed for their own needs. 

Farel Mendelkorn, the wife of Itzhak Mendelkorn, travelled to Dubno to try and 
obtain a forged work certificate for her brother-in-law. It was difficult to obtain such a 
certificate in Mlynov, but in Dubno there was an abundance of them. At that time, an 
Action was taking place in Dubno, and she was kidnaped and killed. During this Action, 
5,000 Jews were gathered in a field and shot. One of those Jews, Leb Vunucar, 
managed to break off a piece of board from a fence, attack a German guard and kill 
him. He escaped, and joined the Partisans in the forest. Today he lives in Israel. 

Even before the Ghetto was established, Jews were forbidden to travel from town 
to town. Thus, travelling to Dubno was illegal. Yet, several Jews succeeded in getting 
there either by disguising themselves, or with the aid of Ukrainian farmers. In either 
case, each of these journeys was dangerous. On one of these journeys, Jacob Nudler 
was captured and murdered. He was travelling to Dubno to try and obtain some 
weapons for the Underground fighters. 

In April 1942, the Ghetto was established. It consisted of two streets - Szkolna 
and Dubinska. The Jews who lived on other streets were permitted to take their 
personal belongings with them and had to move into houses already inhabited by 
families on one of these two streets. In most cases, the living arrangements were made 
by the people themselves, but in some instances the Judenrat defined where certain 
people would live. Usually there were 7-8 people living in a room, and because it was 
so crowded, sanitary conditions worsened. The Ghetto was surrounded by a wire fence 
that contained two gates that were guarded by Ukrainian policemen. The Jewish 
policemen usually accompanied anyone who left the Ghetto for work. No one was 
allowed to leave the Ghetto except those permitted to work outside the Ghetto. Most 
Jews tried to do whatever they could in order to obtain permission to work outside the 
Ghetto. Those who could not receive permission were extremely jealous of those who 
did obtain permission to work outside on farms. 

Fania, the author’s sister, was employed in a German office in Mlynov, and she 
had a proper work certificate. The German soldiers who worked in the office were from 
Austria and treated her well. Every evening she returned to the Ghetto. While at work, 
she made contact with a Polish family named Viachork, and they provided her with food. 
She discussed with them the possibility of hiding in their house if the Ghetto was ever 
liquidated. 
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As soon as the Ghetto was established, the general feeling was that this was the 
beginning of the end. A few people such as Moshe Mendelkorn, the brothers Shlomo, 
Jacob and Itzhak Nekunitzik, the policemen Zelig Zeider, Zvi Greenig, Peretz Tesler and 
Shlomo Shuchman, Rachael Lieberman, Rivkah Lieberman, Liba Tsizik, Hannah 
Weiner, Zelig Fichnig, and others tried to organize a rebellion. The leader was Avrum 
Holseker, son of Ben-Zion Holseker. Shlomo Nekunitzik, who lived in a house outside 
of town before the war, had some contact with people who lived in the forest and carried 
guns. One of those people, a Pole, promised to supply weapons to the Jews of Mlynov. 
The young people collected money to purchase the guns, and they also prepared some 
oil to make a fire to create a diversion and allow them to escape. As it turned out, they 
were only able to acquire two guns. Then they decided that if some were able to 
escape to the forest, they would try to join the groups of Partisans who were rumored to 
be living in the forest. The members of the group had different roles. They met virtually 
every evening, but never were able to develop a good strategy and implement a viable 
plan of action. Meanwhile, they hid the two guns under a protective covering at the 
grave of Reb Aaron Mackerlin. 

Those who worked on a farm in the village of Krulinka prepared two bunkers in 
the forest. Tools and blankets were stored in these bunkers to be used by anyone lucky 
enough to escape These bunkers were built by Moshe Mendelkorn, Samuel Gureber 
and Itzhak Mendelkorn. Most of the people active in the Underground were formerly 
active in the youth movement: Hashomir Hatsair, Hachlutz and Betar - and they worked 
well together. 

During August-September 1942, people heard rumors about the liquidation of 
ghettos in neighboring towns. It was apparent that Mlynov’s turn was closely 
approaching. They knew that they would all be killed. 

In September, they heard that farmers in the area were ordered to dig a large 
grave in the valley between Mlynov and Muravitz. The valley was known as Kruezuvuk, 
and was located one kilometer from Mlynov. The first victims who were thrown into the 
grave were the brothers Fishal and Shlomo Teitelman, sons of Nacham Teitelman, who 
now lives in Israel. They had left the Ghetto without a work permit in the hopes of 
finding a hiding place. They were caught in the evening, murdered, and thrown into the 
grave. 


Before the Germans liquidated the Ghetto, all the Jews who worked on the farms 
in the surrounding area were ordered to return to the Ghetto. Some of them returned 
because they wanted to rejoin their families. Others had to be forced to return by the 
Ukrainian police. 


Witness Fania (Mendelkorn) Bernstein (pages 292-299) 

When Fania was in the Ghetto, she talked a Ukrainian policeman into letting her 
leave the Ghetto in exchange for some expensive things, a watch and jewelry, which 
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she owned. The policeman agreed to open the gate for her and shoot into the air to 
provide a cover for her escape. This occurred about 6:30 in the evening. She left the 
Ghetto with her two sisters and they went directly to the home of a Polish family whom 
they knew. But the Polish women would not let them in for fear of being caught. So, 
they continued their search for a hiding place and went to the home of a Polish family 
where one of Fania’s sisters used to work. This family agreed to keep them overnight. 
In the morning, the sisters were informed that all the Jews from Mlynov were killed and 
thrown into the grave. 

They left that morning and went into the forest where they met some Jewish 
Partisans. One of the Partisans knew of the bunkers that were built, and he took the 
sisters there. Later, they heard about the horrible killings in the Ghetto from Ezra 
Sherman who had escaped from the truck that took the Jews to the grave. The sisters 
also heard about the killings from some farmers in the area. This is how it happened: 

The Germans loaded all the Jews onto trucks and drove them to the grave. A 
board had been laid across the grave. The people were ordered to undress and walk, 
one by one, across the board. Prior to walking across the board, they were ordered to 
give all their belongings to the policemen. In front of the board was a machine gun 
which was continually being fired at the people walking across the board. Inside the 
Ghetto, only Germans and Ukrainians remained, searching homes for valuables and 
hiding Jews. 

About 900 people from Mlynov were killed and buried in the grave. In addition, 
those Jews from Muravitz were also killed that day. Afterwards, 66 more people were 
caught trying to escape. They were taken to the police station, killed and taken to 
another grave; this one being located within the Ghetto, in the yard of the Great 
Synagogue. The day after the slaughter, hundreds of Ukrainian farmers from all the 
nearby villages entered the Jewish homes and took everything that remained after the 
Germans took what they wanted. 

Fania and her sisters arrived at another location in the forest where a different 
bunker was located. This bunker could hold 3-4 people. The distance between the two 
bunkers was less than one-half kilometer. In the evening, the Jews would hide in the 
homes of Polish farmers in the nearby villages of Zupiuvka and Lobaczovka, and also in 
the homes of Czech farmers in the village of Nuvini Czechska. The Jews had a few 
valuables with them which they used to exchange for bread and potatoes. Within the 
bunkers they had created openings so that they could cook at night and the smoke 
would not reveal their hiding place. During the day they covered their tracks as much 
as possible, and there was much contact between the two bunkers. 

In the beginning of December 1942, they suddenly heard shooting from a close 
distance, indicating that the other bunker had been discovered. They decided to run 
away immediately and leave their belongings inside the bunker. While they were 
running, they could see Ukrainian policemen approaching their bunker after destroying 
the other. They realized they could no longer remain in that area, and they headed in 
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the direction of another forest near the village of Smordwa. This forest was about 13-14 
kilometers away on a direct line, but they travelled at night and made many turns, so 
they actually voyaged twice as far. They had heard from farmers in the area that Polish 
Partisans were hiding in the forest. These Partisans were well organized and were 
willing to accept Jews and Soviet prisoners who had escaped. 

The Polish Partisans were led by two brothers named Yurglevich. They were 
farmers from a Polish village and had been assigned to work as slave laborers in a work 
camp in Germany. They escaped, and as punishment, the Germans burned their 
houses and all their property. Thus, they joined the Underground. Later, the Germans 
rounded up 200 Poles to be transported to work camps in Germany. The Yurglevich 
brothers and the Partisans waited for the transport, attacked and succeeded in freeing 
all the Poles from the Germans and Ukrainians. The first Jews to join this division of 
Partisans were Moshe Krantsiv, Tsimkah Divoritz, Itzhak Wasserman, Jacob Buber and 
Yashka Pearmutter, all of whom were from Dubno; and also Boris (Beryl) and his 
brother Abraham from Boremel, and some others. There were also about 10 Soviet 
prisoners who had escaped, mostly Gruzins. The entire division at that time included 
about 30 people, and it grew later on to become much larger. 

The presence of that division of Partisans in the forest became well known 
throughout the area, and the nearby farmers feared them. It was this reputation which 
led Fania and the others from the bunker to go into this - because it was renowned for 
being a safe haven. The division’s primary function at that time was to kill the leaders of 
the Ukrainian villages because they cooperated with the Germans. In many cases, the 
Partisans burned the houses of these leaders, forcing them to flee from the villages. 

After walking for an entire night, Fania, her two sisters and some other Jews 
arrived near the village of Bergi, where they rested during the day. Then they looked for 
a good place to build bunkers. On the way to Bergi, they obtained some tools from a 
farmer to be used to build bunkers. After a few days, they met some other Jews who 
were also hiding in that area. These Jews were in direct contact with another Partisan 
division. Once again, the feeling was that because the farmers feared the Partisans, 
the safest place to be was with Partisans. Among this new group of Jews were a few 
from Mlynov: Meyer Kvasglitter and his daughter Rachael; Aaron Nudler; Shlomo, 
Jacob and Itzhak Nedunitzik; and some others. All of these people were spread 
throughout several bunkers in the area. Each group kept the exact location of their 
bunker a secret from the others. In the area was a river with pure, fresh flowing water 
that served as the water supply for the group. According to the farmers in the area, the 
river had been dry during the previous years, then suddenly began to flow again. For 
about two months they felt relatively safe in the forest because of the reputation of the 
Partisans. With their help, the Jews were able to obtain food from the farmers. The 
farmers gave the Jews food not because they wanted to help them, but because they 
feared the Partisans. 

While in the forest, the group of Jews began to develop a social life for 
themselves. Men and women became intimate, and in the evenings, couples sat 
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around and sang songs. They hoped they could maintain this lifestyle in the forest until 
the war ended. 

Approximately 6 kilometers from the bunkers was the village of Kleen. In this 
village was a group of evangelists who were willing to help Jews. 

While hiding in the forest, they divided themselves into small groups, as small as 
possible. This was done to make escape easier; if one bunker would be discovered, 
fewer people would be killed. One group of people was assigned to that part of the 
forest which contained what was referred to as Bunker No. 7. Fania was assigned to 
Bunker No. 8. At the end of January 1943, the Ukrainian police and their German 
commanders discovered the Partisans in the forest. Bunker No. 7 was the first to be 
attacked, and it was previously believed to have been the most secure. The Ukrainian 
policemen advanced into the forest with their guns blazing. About 11-12 people, mostly 
from Dubno, were killed. The son of Aaron Nudler was also killed. 

After that ambush, some of the Partisans decided to head north to the forests 
near the village of Pulsia, in order to join another larger group of Partisans. Others 
chose to remain. Some Jews joined the group going north, and some stayed where 
they were. The group that left decided that on their way, they would burn a large lumber 
mill near the village of Kremnitz that had been a large supplier to the Germans. 

One of the Yurglevich brothers had a young son who was hiding with a German 
woman who lived in one of the villages nearby. Yurglevich would visit his son quite 
regularly, and during one of these visits, mentioned to the German woman that a group 
of Partisans was heading north. This woman informed the German authorities in town, 
and they sent an army division to intercept the group. Near the village of Kamina Gura, 
about 25 Partisans were surrounded by the Germans. A battle ensued which lasted the 
entire day, but in the end, all the Partisans were killed, except for one Jew and one 
Gentile. They manage to escape and eventually found their way to Pulsia. 

Near the village of Samega lived the family of one of the Jewish men who had 
joined the Yurglevich group on their way north. The Jewish man’s family was hiding with 
a Polish family. When the group approached Samega, this Jewish man went to visit his 
family. He arrived at the farmer’s house at night and asked to see his family. The 
farmer told him that his parents escaped that very day into the forest because they were 
afraid that the Germans were aware of their presence. While running away, they were 
shot by the Germans. The Jewish man began to question the farmer about details of 
the escape, feeling that the farmer was not revealing the entire story. The Jew began to 
threaten the farmer. At this point, an old man, the farmer’s father-in-law, entered the 
room and told the true story: The Jewish family had a large supply of valuables. Over 
time, they gave small amounts to the farmer for hiding them, but eventually the supply 
became exhausted. When he realized he would not receive any more valuables, the 
farmer decided to kill the Jews. He told the Jews that neighbors had discovered they 
were in hiding, and that they should go into the forest for their own safety. He even 
offered to go with them and help build a bunker. They went into the forest, and the 
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farmer began to dig the alleged bunker. But instead, he killed them and used the 
“bunker” as a grave. Upon hearing this, the Jewish man killed the farmer, his wife and 
daughter. He let the father-in-law live. 

Early on a rainy morning in March 1943, the bunker in which Fania, her two 
sisters and brother Moshe were hiding, was attacked by Ukrainians. The Ukrainians 
called for them to come out of the bunker or else they would throw a grenade in it. The 
Ukrainians were members of the Bandera group, a fiercely nationalistic Ukrainian 
underground group that was both anti-Russian and anti-German. They began to 
remove the roof of the bunker, and Fania’s sister, Rosa, rose out of the bunker. When 
she did, she was shot. Fania followed and asked why they shot her sister after 
promising not to shoot. The Ukrainians stated that they shot into the air and she was 
accidently hit. Fania, her brother and other sister, Yehudit, were given the opportunity 
to run away. The next day, Fania and her brother and sister returned and found that 
Rosa was severely injured. She died the following day. Fania no longer felt safe, even 
in the presence of Partisans. This was due to the fact that there were many more 
Bandera people roaming the area trying to kill Jews. The Bandera people hated the 
Jews as part of their nationalistic doctrine, and also did not want them around as 
potential witnesses to their other crimes. They knew the Soviets were close to the area, 
and they might be caught. 

Dissention arose within the group of pro-Soviet Partisans. Some wanted to join 
the Bandera group. This faction consisted mostly of Gruzins, Armenians and other 
minorities. The commander of the entire Partisan group, a Russian named Phillip, did 
not wish to join the Bandera people. 

The entire group of Partisans used to gather at the home of a White Russian 
named Ostig, who was a double agent. At times he permitted the Partisans to meet in 
his house, while at other times he contacted the Germans and informed them about 
Partisan activities in the area. The group of Partisans was growing because several 
Soviet prisoners who escaped had joined them. During a battle with Germans, Phillip, 
the commander, was killed. Two weeks later, the forest was surrounded by Germans 
who had just received information from Ostig. He had informed the Germans of 
Partisan locations and identified where the Jewish bunkers were. But he also told the 
Jews and Partisans that the attack would occur, because he was afraid that the 
Partisans would kill him for telling the Germans. 

The Jews decided to leave their bunkers and hide in the bushes. The other 
Partisans remained and relied on their guards to inform them when attackers would 
arrive. When the Germans approached, they saw the Partisan guards and killed them. 
When the other Partisans heard the shooting, they returned the fire and escaped. 
Fania, her brother, Moshe, and sister, Yehudit, were hiding near the river because it 
was filled with bushes and was difficult to access. They remained in hiding near the 
river all day, and returned to the bunker at night. Around 6 am the following morning, 
they walked up a hill to overlook the area. They saw two Germans approaching their 
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bunker. They left immediately, although one was captured and held by the Germans for 
interrogation. 

As they ran away, they met some Jews from another bunker and warned them 
about the Germans. Hearing this, the other group of Jews joined in the escape. This 
group had 8 people. Among them was Fania’s future husband, David Bernstein. On 
their way out, they noticed the Germans but the Germans did not see them. Later that 
evening, they returned to the bunkers. On their way, they met some farmers who 
informed them that the Germans found another bunker containing 13 Jews. They were 
all arrested and taken into custody for interrogation. Among them was a man named 
Fishbein, a refugee from Dubno. With him were his wife, son and sister-in-law. While in 
custody, he asked the Germans if he could relieve himself. They permitted him, and he 
was able to escape. He met Fania and the others and told them what had happened, 
so that they would run away. The group decided to leave this forest because it was too 
dangerous, and try to find another hiding place. Someone suggested the forests near 
Ozshinitz and Krulinka because all the Jews in that area had been killed so the 
Germans may not be searching that area anymore. They felt they would only have to 
hold out a little while longer because they knew the Soviet army was closely 
approaching and they would soon be liberated. 

Another group of escaping Soviet prisoners was organized, and this group 
contained minorities as well as anti-Soviet Partisans from the Bandera group. Jacob 
Buber, a Jew from Dubno, was able to join this group because he had guns. The group 
permitted Buber to go back and forth to his Jewish friends in hiding to inform them of 
German movements in the area. After a while, he decided to leave the group and stay 
with the Jews. He instructed the Jews to beware of the Bandera people who were 
intent on killing most Jews. Upon hearing this, the Jews moved to the forests near 
Ozshinitz. 

Getting to Ozshinitz was difficult because they had to pass through a German 
stronghold near Bergi. However, it could not be avoided because a bridge was near 
Bergi. They assumed the bridge was guarded by Germans so they decided to swim 
across the river. However, not everyone in the group could swim that distance, 
including the children with them. So they waited until dark when they thought it would 
be easier to cross the bridge 

Witness David Bernstein (pages 299-310) 

One evening at the end of May 1943, some people from Bunker No. 13 in the 
forest went down to the river to fetch some water. On their way, they saw six men with 
guns, so they stopped, hid, and waited for the men to pass. Then they continued on to 
the river. Along the way, they passed other Jewish bunkers. They entered Bunker No. 
9 and warned the Jews inside about the six men with guns. As they spoke, they could 
hear voices speaking Ukrainian. The conversation they overheard was that of Ukrainian 
policemen who had discovered an old Jewish man asleep in another bunker. They 
discussed their finding, and then for some unknown reason, decided to leave the old 
Jew alone and not kill him. The Ukrainians continued their search for other bunkers. 
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The group of Jews continued on their way to the river, still stopping at other 
bunkers. They entered another, this one containing Fania. On the way to the river was 
a path which went through heavy brush. Upon approaching the path, one of the men 
felt that it would be dangerous to cross. The group agreed and did not proceed to the 
river, returning instead to their bunker. On the way back to the bunker, they stopped by 
a swamp to obtain water, even though it was dirty. Along the way, they met a Jewish 
man from Dubno named Butler. He told the group he was proceeding to the village of 
Churtz to ask a Polish acquaintance for food. When the group arrived at the swamp, 
they heard a shot coming from the direction where Butler was going. They immediately 
headed for Fania’s bunker. They agreed to leave the area the next day. Suddenly they 
noticed someone several hundred meters away, lying on the ground and aiming a rifle 
at them. They ducked behind some bushes and heard a lot of shooing around them. 
They realized they were under attack and that escape would be difficult. David 
Bernstein told his companions to remain calm until he found a way of escaping. He 
suggested they had a chance of surviving by leaving in the direction from where the 
attackers arrived. Since the attackers were getting close, their point of origin should be 
empty. David told the group to remove their boots so they would not be heard. He 
gave a signal when he thought it would be safe, then the group began running. They 
heard a great deal of shooting, but they continued running in a crooked line to dodge 
the bullets. Darkness soon appeared, but the group continued to run for several hours. 
At that point they were out of the forest and considered safe. Anyone still left in the 
forest they assumed was dead. 

Early the next morning, the group decided to return to the forest to find out what 
happened to those who remained. Fania’s 12-year old sister, Yehudit, was still alive, 
but her brother, Moshe, was caught and murdered by Ukrainians. Many others were 
murdered and only a few survived. Only one bunker, a little farther away, was not 
discovered by the Ukrainians, and all the people from that bunker survived. That 
bunker went unnoticed because it was well camouflaged and difficult to see. 

The next day, the survivors left the forest. They walked the entire day and night, 
arriving in a small forest near Bergi the following morning. They spent their first day in 
this forest sitting and observing the movement of German troops in the area. In the 
evening, they continued their journey until they arrived at the Ikva River. They noticed a 
few small boats tied to a pier near an isolated house. David Bernstein suggested that 
the group hide in the adjacent cornfield while he investigated the situation. He went to 
the house, knocked on the window, and a farmer opened the door. The farmer was 
frightened because David was wearing a German soldier’s coat and a Spanish hat. To 
instill fear in the farmer, David told him he was with the Bandera people. David 
withdrew his gun, pointed it at the farmer and told him he was leading a group of Polish 
prisoners. At this point the farmer was extremely frightened. David asked for the keys 
to the boats, roughed up the farmer a little, and informed him not to leave the house for 
at least an hour or else he would be shot. David received keys to all the boats, and 
waited for the farmer to go to sleep. The group managed to transfer three people at a 
time in the boats to the other side of the river. Upon completing the transfer, the group 
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left all the boats on the other shore. David also kept the keys. The group proceeded in 
the direction of Ozshinitz and Krulinka. They became lost and walked farther than they 
anticipated. Finally they arrived at those villages early the next morning. Throughout 
the day they hid. That evening they ventured over to the area near Krulinka that was 
inhabited by many Czechs. The group felt safer there, and commenced building a 
bunker in this area. Each evening they went to the houses inhabited by Czechs, told 
them they were Bandera people, and demanded food. 

The forest in this area was smaller than the other forests they had stayed in, and 
the brush was less dense. For these reasons, the group was concerned about being 
discovered. They contemplated going north to the forests near Pulsia and joining 
Russian Partisans there. 

During this time, the Bandera people displayed written notices demanding all 
Jews come out of hiding and join the Bandera group in their common fight against the 
Germans. But this was merely a ploy used by the Bandera people to kill Jews. One 
Jew from Dubno believed the notices and thought the Bandera people truly wanted to 
help the Jews. He joined the Bandera group and told them where the Sodovitski family 
was hiding - this was a well-known family from Dubno. The Bandera people found Mrs. 
Sodovitski and her daughter and killed them. Then Mr. Sodovitski surrendered and they 
killed him along with the Jew who informed the Bandera group of the hideout. 

Meanwhile, the winter of 1943-1944 was beginning. In order to be sure they 
would not be discovered, the group stayed in the bunker only at night. During the day, 
they walked along heavily travelled paths so no one would notice their footsteps in the 
snow. Close to the bunker they would leave certain items to determine if anyone else 
had been through the area during the day. One afternoon they returned, and could tell 
from their indicators that a visitor had been there that day. They did not stay in the 
bunker that night; some of the group spent the night with the Czech families that had 
been hospitable to them. 

They had learned that a Polish village called Fanska-Dolina was virtually empty. 
The inhabitants of that village feared the Bandera people so much that they moved to 
the larger town of Lutzk. About 20 young people remained in Fanska-Dolina, armed to 
guard the property of those who had left. These 20 people lived in 4 houses near the 
main road. They received permission from the Germans to guard the village. David 
Bernstein’s group also heard that Jews were hiding in some of the empty houses in 
Fanska-Dolina, so they decided to go there. During their journey, a heavy snowstorm 
erupted which prevented the group from continuing. The snowstorm was so severe that 
if they did not obtain shelter, they would die. They approached a house, knocked on the 
window, and informed the inhabitants that they were Jews. The woman of the house, a 
Czech, let them in to warm themselves. She said that her husband was guarding the 
village. She provided them with warm food, and allowed them to hide in her barn. If 
they would be discovered, she asked them to tell the Germans that she was unaware of 
their presence. They remained in the barn overnight. The next day she told them she 
had overheard in the village that the Germans were searching the area for pigs to 
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slaughter for the holidays. She told them they must leave at once. Reluctantly, they 
left, but they were nervous because they did not like to travel during the day if possible. 
Going to Fanska-Dolina required them to cross the Dubno-Rovno Road which was 
usually heavily travelled by German military units. They felt that their appearance alone 
would have given away their identities, so they crawled through the snow as they 
approached the Dubno-Rovno Road. They hid in a ditch along the road, and 
scampered across to the other side, one by one, when there was no traffic. Finally, they 
arrived in Fanska-Dolina. 

When they entered the village, they saw a Polish man sitting in a wagon. Fania 
recognized him as an old friend and classmate from public school. Fie also recognized 
her, and understood that the group was Jewish. Fie led them to a house where another 
woman from Mlynov, Leah Berger, was hiding. They entered the home and met Leah. 
She informed the group that the local farmers live in Lutzk and return to their homes 
occasionally to get food and other essentials. She said that there was a good chance 
that another famer would let them stay and guard his property, because the Ukrainians 
often came by to rob empty houses. The group contacted the other farmer and he 
agreed to let them guard his house. Fortunately, some food was still in the home for 
them to eat. Later the group discovered that there were others form Mlynov hiding in 
that village: Rachael Kvasglitter, Rachael Fisher, Freida and Leon Kooperberg, and 
some others from Dubno. There were about 50 Jews from the nearby towns hiding in 
Fanska-Dolina. 

Also in the area, at that time, were groups of Polish Partisans who were training 
to fight the Germans. The local Poles could sense that the Germans were going to lose 
the war, so they decided to organize an underground movement so they would not be 
caught by the advancing Germans, because the Germans thought they were protecting 
the villages from the Bandera people. These groups of Polish Partisans were willing, at 
that time, to allow Jews to join their ranks because they realized the war would soon be 
over and they would have to live together. Many divisions of Polish Partisans existed, a 
different one passing through the village at different times. Each division contained 
about 60 members, all of whom were armed. They wore red ribbons on their hats, and 
their main function was to obtain weapons from villagers. They spoke Ukrainian and 
Russian to deceive the locals into believing they were Russian Partisans. This was 
necessary so that the Germans would not find out they were Polish. 

One day the Polish Partisans captured a Ukrainian officer named Strodov who 
belonged to the Bandera group. They gave him a mock trial and then killed him. 
Afterwards, they discovered he was previously a member of the Ukrainian police force 
in Mlynov and was one of the killers during the liquidation of the Ghettos of Mlynov and 
other towns in the area. 

In the evening of February 5, 1944, the group heard a knock on the windows of 
the house they were guarding. They opened the door and saw Russian soldiers who 
had just arrived in the village. Among them was a Jewish sergeant named Palki. When 
he discovered they were Jewish, be became very excited because they were the first 
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Jewish survivors he had met. He took care of them and obtained food for them. There 
was also a Jewish captain in the unit named Boris Shlakubar, and he and Paiki brought 
food and took care of all the Jews in the village. Soon, however, battles erupted near 
the village between the Germans and Russians, so the Jews felt it would be safer if they 
left just in case the Nazis would pass through the village. They moved to Lutzk where 
they met Jews who had also recently arrived from other places, such as villages or 
bunkers in the forest. There were also Jews who had forged documents. 

The day they arrived in Lutzk was a Red Army holiday, and the Germans 
launched a massive attack. They learned that the Russians would have to retreat, 
temporarily. They asked the soldiers if they could join them in their retreat because they 
were Jewish and feared the Germans. But the Russians would not allow them to join, 
so they had to find their way by themselves. 

A group of about 15 Jews headed towards Dubno. It was very dangerous 
because there were so many battles being fought in the area. They became tired along 
the way, and approached a house hoping to be able to rest. The house was being 
occupied by Russian soldiers. The Jews requested permission to rest in the house, 
stating they were afraid of being outside because of the roving gangs of Ukrainians. 
The Russian officer in charge said he could care less who they were; and he would not 
let them in because if he did, he would be required to guard them and would not be able 
to sleep. He said if they did not leave, he would shoot them. 

They continued walking and tried their luck at another house. This house was 
also being occupied by Russian soldiers, but fortunately one of them was Jewish and he 
let them in, gave them food and provided a place for them to eat. They then continued 
walking, trying to catch a ride with one of the many military cars on the road, but none of 
them stopped. Eventually, they arrived at a railway station. Luckily there was a train 
moving very slowly as it passed through the station. They jumped on the train and rode 
it to Rovno. 

On their arrival in Rovno, they began to walk the streets looking for Jews. They 
learned that Jewish survivors were primarily living in two houses on a street named the 
Third of May prior to 1940. This was Rovno’s main thoroughfare, and was named after 
Stalin following the Soviet takeover. The Jews lived in houses numbered 121 and 123, 
and they provided David Bernstein’s group with food. 

At this time, the Soviet government was in control of Rovno. However, the 
Russians assumed that the local people were either co-operating with the Germans or 
were with the Bandera people. Therefore, the Russians deported everyone living in 
Rovno. Even though the Jews protested that they were Jewish survivors and were 
willing to fight the Germans, the Russians did not listen. Apparently one of the reasons 
this was done was to send large groups of unarmed people to the area near the front. 
The Germans, upon seeing them, would fire upon them, suspecting they were Russian 
soldiers. This was how the Russians were able to identify the German positions and 
subsequently attack. So actually, the Russians were using the local people, including 
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the Jews, as decoys to determine the location of German troops. Unfortunately, some 
of the Jews who survived the Holocaust were killed in this manner. 

After a while the front line advanced to Borg, and the danger of having Germans 
in the Rovno area diminished. The people were allowed to return, but Fania and her 
group decided to go to Mlynov instead. It was difficult to obtain food or work in Rovno, 
and at least Fania had her own home in Mlynov. 

The Gentiles who were now living in Fania’s house permitted Fania and her 
friends to occupy two rooms. At that time, there were about 25 other survivors in 
Mlynov. Fania and her group had been in Rovno for three months, arriving in Mlynov in 
May 1944. Gradually they returned to a more normal, routine life. The Jews were 
particularly fortunate because the army draft office in Mlynov had a Jewish assistant to 
the commander. His name was Filco, and he did not draft Jews into the army. During 
this time, the Jewish survivors built a memorial stone on the gravesite where all the 
Jews from Mlynov and Muravitz were killed when the Ghetto was destroyed. Beryl 
Rabinowithz initiated the project. Later, in preparation for the Nuremberg trials, 
Rabinowitz worked on the local committee to document Nazi war crimes. 

David Bernstein volunteered to join the Russian army, and he was assigned to 
determine which people cooperated with the Nazis. He was also appointed as a clerk in 
charge of obtaining identification cards for people. The few people that he identified 
were caught and later tried in a military court in Rovno. 

Witness Fania (Mendelkorn) Bernstein (pages 310-313) 

Mlynov was officially liberated on June 2, 1944, but Fania and her friends did not 
return right away. At first they tried to settle in Rovno, but were not successful. Then, 
only after they felt it was safe, they returned to Mlynov. About 30 survivors returned to 
Mlynov, including Fania; her sister, Yehudit; her husband, David; Beryl Rabinowitz; 
Shlomo Shuchman; the family of Nacham Teitelman (5 members); Mendel Teitelman 
from Muravitz; Aaron Nudler; Geitzel form Muravitz; Hannach Hotseker; Kufel 
Masenger; Itzhak Mendelkorn; Bati Greenberg form Muravitz; Hannah Weiner; Tovah 
Gordon (daughter of the late rabbi); Frieda Kooperberg; and the Goldreich family (4 
members). 

In her parent’s house were 10 rooms. During the war, several families moved in 
and were living there. Probably a few were cooperating with the Germans and fled 
when the Germans retreated. When Fania returned, there were two families living 
there, occupying 6 rooms. Thus, there were 4 empty rooms which Fania and her 
friends occupied. Gradually they found work, but it was not sufficient to sustain them. 
They were forced to deal in the black market to survive. 

The Big Temple, which was empty during the German occupation, was converted 
into a grain storage facility, even though there were many empty houses in town that 
could have been used for that purpose. 
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The living conditions were very difficult at this time. For example, Yehudit 
contacted typhus and went to a hospital. But hospital treatment was poor and medicine 
was lacking. Fania was able to locate two Jewish doctors elsewhere and they were 
able to supply her with the proper medication. 

During the first few months when the survivors returned to Mlynov, they were 
able to release the few Jewish children left by their parents with Gentile families. In 
some instances, the Gentile families objected because they had grown fond of the 
children. But in every situation, the children were released and returned to Jewish 
society. 

All the Jewish males above the legal age were drafted to fight on the front along 
with the Russian soldiers. The Jews who remained in Mlynov were treated well by the 
Russian government. They received assistance in obtaining work and in repossessing 
their property. However, most of the survivors did not apply to repossess their old 
houses, preferring to live together in a few homes close to each other. 

It was learned that Liba Tesler, daughter of Jacob Tesler, was hiding with a 
Polish family during the war. When captured by the Germans, she pretended to be 
Polish. She was sent along with other Polish farmers to Germany to work on a farm 
there. Later, she was captured by the Soviets who thought she was a German. Only as 
a result of a great effort, and with the help of other Soviet Jews, was she able to prove 
her Jewish identify. Today she lives in the United States. 

The security situation in Mlynov was only fair. But it was better than on the roads 
and in nearby villages, where it was very dangerous to venture, because of the Bandera 
people. The Jewish survivors collected some money to build a memorial stone on the 
grave site where all the people were killed. The local government granted a permit for 
the construction, and even sent some soldiers to attend the ceremony. 

When the war ended in Europe, life in Mlynov finally returned to normal. But for 
the few survivors, it was not their home anymore. They felt that they would never be 
able to lead a normal life in Mlynov. Once the borders were opened and people could 
travel safely, they all left Mlynov and relocated to Rovno. This occurred in December 
1945. At this time, there were already several thousand Jews in Rovno. Afterwards, in 
the summer of 1946, when it was possible to leave Poland, almost everyone left, either 
with the intention of going to Israel or the United States. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 313 

Memorial to the Holocaust victim from Mlynov and Murvitz at the Brother’s Grave 
in Mlynov, in the presence of the Holocaust survivors. 
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LEAVING HOME (H) 

By YACHIEL SHERMAN from HAIFA 
Pages 344-346 


At 4 am on June 22, 1941, the author, Yachiel Sherman, arose to get dressed for 
work. All of a sudden he heard noises as though the houses were shaking. He left his 
house and proceeded toward the center of town. Near the house of Rabinowitz, he saw 
a crowd of Jews standing together and discussing the bombing of the airport on the 
other side of the Ikva River. 

By 9 am, people were already talking about the war that Germany declared on 
Russia. Many were discussing the disaster, even though they did not have all the 
details. At 2 pm, Yachiel went to the large market that was across from the 
Greenspun’s house, and saw airplanes coming from the direction of Dubno. The planes 
dropped bombs on the airport and then on Mlynov itself. A few people were killed and 
panic set in. Many people were afraid and some left Mlynov for any place they could 
think of. Yachiel and his family escaped to Siuvuda where they had a Gentile friend 
who hid them in a barn. Some other Jews from Mlynov also hid in the barn with them. 
They stayed in the barn overnight, and the following morning tried to analyze the 
situation. But they still did not have enough information and did not know what to do. 
One fact they were sure of was that the German army was advancing very rapidly, and 
the Russian army was retreating. Some decided not to stay and wait for the Germans. 

For Yachiel, who was 18 years old at the time, the convincing event which 
reinforced his decision to leave was when the Gentile friend who hid them began 
toasting the Germans. Yachiel realized that even his friends could not be trusted. 

On June 23, 1941, he and some of his friends decided to escape to the Russian 
border. Before he left, he returned to Mlynov to convince more of his friends to join him. 
Instead, his friends attempted to talk him out of making the journey, pointing out the 
dangers of travelling. Yet, he was determined to escape, and so he left with some 
friends. They rode their bicycles together towards Russia, but along the way they lost 
each other. During his journey, Yachiel learned about the German invasion of Mlynov 
and the subsequent torture and killing of Jews. At first he doubted the authenticity of 
such tales, but after a while he had heard too many such stories to doubt them any 
longer. 


He remained in Russia until March 1942, at which time he joined the Red Army. 
He served at the front until the end of the war. For him, the war ended on May 10, 
1945, when he met the U.S. army at the Elbe River. 
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In March 1944, while he was advancing with the Red Army towards Germany, he 
was very close to Mlynov, so he decided to go there. After travelling for three days, he 
finally arrived and saw the ruins of the town. The first thing he wanted to do was go to 
the cemetery and look for his mother’s grave. She had died in 1938. He knew where 
she was buried, but could not find the gravestone because the Germans removed the 
stones and used them for building sidewalks. 

In town, he stopped by all the Jewish houses, hoping to find someone. But he 
did not find anyone he knew until he met a Polish carpenter whom he knew before the 
war. The carpenter did not recognize Yachiel because he was wearing his soldier’s 
uniform. Once Yachiel identified himself, the carpenter told him the names of the 
survivors. Yachiel found the survivors living in the house of the Rabbi of the town. 
Some survivors, he heard, had already moved to Rovno. The survivors informed 
Yachiel of all the tragic details of what the Germans did to the Jews of Mlynov, including 
the Ghetto liquidation. 

He then left Mlynov to rejoin his army division. A short while later, he received a 
letter from Mlynov informing him that his younger brother, Ezra, was alive. Since he 
was far away, they were not able to meet until the war was completely over, and they 
have been together ever since. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 345 

The house of Dr. Vislotski in Mlynov. 
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RUIN (Y) 

By SHAULIK HALPERIN from TORONTO, CANADA 
Pages 352-353 

On June 22, 1941, the German forces entered Poland and quickly occupied the 
entire land. They began their murderous work immediately, and Jewish blood began to 
pour everywhere. The cries of mothers and children could be heard from every house. 
The Germans ran from house to house shouting, cursing “Jew-pig,” wildly beating 
people without mercy. Children were taken from mothers, and mothers from children. 
The Ukrainians helped the Germans. Shooting was heard from all sides of the town. On 
the first day, they murdered Rabbi Gordon. They tortured him, and then killed him in a 
village near Muravitz. Ten young children were accused of being spies and were shot. 
We lived in constant fear and worked hard. The Germans did not give us anything to 
eat or drink. 

On July 10, 1941, the Ghetto was erected in Mlynov. The Ghetto was enclosed 
with a wire fence, and the Ukrainian police watched us day and night. The Jews from 
other small towns were driven into the Mlynov Ghetto. Diseases spread quickly, and 
people died every day from hunger and disease. The Germans gave different orders 
every day. Gold, silver, clothing, coats and money were seized. 

On October 10, 1942, rumors began to spread that deep graves were being dug 
in the hills outside the town. These graves were for the Jewish victims. The Ghetto 
was surrounded by Ukrainian police and German SS men. People looked for ways to 
escape from the Ghetto, but it was too late. In the morning, trucks came to the Ghetto. 
Men, women, and children were thrown into the trucks and taken to the mass graves. 
They were ordered to undress, and place their clothes in lines at the edge of the pits. 
They were then shot and fell into the graves, either dead or almost dead. 


A small number of the Jewish population had the good fortune to survive, and I 
was among the lucky ones. Together with Toybshe Gordon, we found a hiding place in 
the house of a wonderful Czech family. We will never forget them and will always be 
grateful. We will never forget and never forgive the Ukrainians - the murderers who 
helped kill our loved ones. After the slaughter, they went into the Ghetto to plunder and 
steal whatever was left behind in the Jewish homes. They committed these horrendous 
acts, singing and dancing. 
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A FAMILY SURVIVES (Y) 

By ITZIK KAZIK from PHILADELPHIA 
Pages 354-357 

As soon as the Germans entered our town, a group of Jews, young and old, was 
taken to work in the military airport. While we were working, a few of the Germans 
came and selected ten young boys. They led them to a trench that remained from 
World War I, and shot all of them. Shlomo Sherman was the eleventh. He had to cover 
the slain boys with earth, and then he returned to the place of work. No one asked 
Shlomo about the young martyrs; everyone understood the great tragedy that had taken 
place. 


The next day, a few other Jews and I went to work on a farm. We worked for a 
long time. In the beginning, we returned home in the evening. My children and I were 
on our way home, very tired from a hard day’s work, and sat down on a bench to rest. 
A Ukrainian approached us, ordered us to take two shovels and follow him. My younger 
son, Moishe, and I went with him. On the way, the Ukrainian picked up two other 
people and took us to the SS. He then took us to Yossi-Meir’s mill. The Ukrainian 
ordered us to dig a grave for the four of us. Germans surrounded us, and we heard 
shooting. The murderer took us away, and we saw a Russian who had been shot. We 
buried him and were told to go home. It was dark, and Moishe stepped on an empty 
beer bottle and cut his foot. The next day, Moishe and I went to work on the farm, and 
we did not go home to sleep. 


The summer ended and cold weather set in. The Jewish Council, the Judenrat, 
called me one morning. I was told that the Germans needed a coachman to drive them 
to different places. I became a coachman and worked as a coachman for some time. 
The new head of the Judenrat gave me a card so that the Ukrainian police would not be 
after me. One evening in the spring of 1942, they began to gather Jews. My son, 
Rubin, and I hid in the attic. My son, Moishe, hid with a non-Jewish family for whom he 
worked. They searched for us and were not able to find us. They took my wife, Chava, 
and our two daughters. In the morning, I went to Muravitz and worked in a stable. Two 
policemen approached me; one was Ukrainian and one was a Jewish policeman. The 
non-Jewish policeman did not know that I was Jewish. The Jewish policeman knew that 
I was a Jew and insisted on taking me. We were sent to Dubno and taken to a 
synagogue with other Jews. The Ukrainian police came in and ordered us to leave the 
synagogue. At that moment, I was able to sneak into the sexton’s room and hid in a 
small closet. The people were taken to the Dubno railway station. I was able to return 
home and jumped over the Ghetto fence. 
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I continued to work as a coachman, taking the Germans wherever I was told. I 
was called to report to Ivan. His job was to recruit young, non-Jewish men to work in 
Germany. One day, Ivan and I went to the house of a Czech. It was raining, and I had 
to go outside to water the horses. I put on my jacket and forgot that two yellow patches 
were sown onto the back of my jacket. The Germans saw me through the window and 
asked me about the yellow patches on my jacket. I explained that I had killed a Jew 
and had taken his jacket. The Czech translated my explanation to the Germans, and I 
was lucky that the Germans accepted my explanation. 

My troubles soon began. The Jews were confined to the Ghetto, and I traveled 
with my German, Ivan. I came back to the Ghetto every day with the latest news. 
Unfortunately, the news was bad. The Germans had liquidated the Jewish population 
from a number of towns. I had previously asked some of our non-Jewish friends if my 
wife, Chava, and our two daughters might be able to hide somewhere in or near their 
homes. After many attempts, I finally found a Ukrainian who was willing to give shelter 
for my entire family. I transferred them one by one by one in the wagon. I covered 
them with straw under the seat, and one by one, I took each of my family to the home of 
the Ukrainian. 

Meanwhile, graves were being dug for the Jews in the Ghetto. The killing of the 
Jews took place on Thursday, October 1, 1942. My Ukrainian friend was a poor 
peasant. He was able to give us shelter, but no food. We would sneak out at night and 
look for something in the fields. One time we found a few pounds of onions. We ate all 
of them and became quite sick. 

We remained in hiding until January 14, 1944. We could not stay any longer 
because the Ukrainians found out about us, and we were in great danger. The kind 
Ukrainians who had hidden us were forced to ask us to leave because their lives were 
also in danger for hiding Jews. The snow was deep, and there was a bitter frost. We 
were almost barefoot and poorly clothed. 

The Poles were afraid of the Ukrainians. During the day, they used to come to 
the village to feed their cows and spent the nights in Mlynov. One Pole came in the 
morning and met us in his house. He was good to us and gave us some cooked 
potatoes. He told us to beware of the Ukrainians who came at night to burn the Polish 
villages. We did not have any place to go, and we remained there until February 9, 
when the Soviet Army liberated us. 
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WHERE DO WE GO? (Y) 

By MIRIAM BARBER (BLINDER) 

Pages 370-373 

Our family was satisfied with our lives in Mlynov until 1941 when the war began. 
My father was a good tailor and had a number of customers. My mother was a 
housewife. I was only 13 years old when the war began. Our lives became terrifying 
with the arrival of the Germans. Innocent people were killed daily, old men had their 
beards cut off, and they were tortured. The first great misfortune in our family took 
place soon after the Germans arrived, when my father was taken away. He never 
returned. It was impossible for my mother to provide for the family. We received 90 
grams of bread daily. Everyone had to work, even the children. I went to work for a 
peasant family. The work was hard, but I was happy because I was able to bring food 
home for the family. 

Before the Ghetto was liquidated, my mother gathered her children, kissed all of 
us, and did not allow herself to cry. That was the last time I saw my mother. That was 
the beginning of my wandering to find a place to hide. Since it was too dangerous to 
walk during the day, I walked at night. I came upon seven Jews in the forest. They 
were hiding in a bunker and let me stay with them. It was winter and very cold; there 
was snow and rain. Our clothes were torn, but somehow we withstood the bitter cold. 
We would beg for food from families in the area. 

A gang of anti-semitic Ukrainians discovered our hiding place. They were 
looking for gold or any other precious possessions. When they could not find anything, 
they told everyone but me to go into the bunker. They asked me if I wanted to live. 
When I cried and answered that I was only a child, they led me out of the woods and 
told me to go to the Czech side because the Ukrainians would kill me. 

After it became dark at night, I began to wander and came to the house of a 
Czech family. The daughter recognized me and called her mother. I told them what 
had happened to me, and they could not believe that the gang had let me go. The 
Czech family allowed me to stay in their barn, where I hid under straw. They gave me 
some food, and I spent several days there. When a worker discovered me, I had to 
leave. But where was I to go? Having no better place, I decided to return to Mlynov. 

I went to the house where I had worked for a family. I spent the night in the attic. 
Once again, I was discovered by a servant. The family gave me some food and locked 
me in a room. After two weeks, I had to leave. Now, where was I to go? I returned to 
the Czech family that had allowed me to stay with them before. I cried and told them 
that I would kill myself if they would not give me shelter. They took pity on me, gave me 
something to eat, let me take a shower, gave me some clothes, and I remained there. 
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One day a stranger brought me some food. I was frightened, but she told me 
that she would take me with her and would care for me. But before going with her, I 
was told to wash my dirty clothes to keep from bringing any diseases into her poor 
home. I returned to Mlynov to get the few belongings that I had left there. The stable 
was closed, and I spent the night with the pigs. It was terribly cold, and the family 
allowed me to come into the house. I remained there for two weeks. I returned to the 
other house where I had stayed previously, and they found someone who was willing to 
care for me. The family liked me and was very kind to me. 

When the Russian army liberated the region, I was free. I traveled to Dubno 
where I was fortunate to find an aunt with her six-year old child who had survived. Even 
though I did not remain in Dubno very long, I met my future husband there. We did not 
remain in Poland; we were able to go to Palestine. 

There were Czech people living in our region. They were much better to the 
Jews than the Ukrainians. There were several families who lived deep in the forest; we 
owe our lives to them. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 373 

The water drawer. 
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A CHILD IN THE STORM (Y) 

By BATYA KAPCHIK (BLINDER) from HAIFA 
Pages 374-379 

To live among living people is a natural thing. To live among the dead is not. I 
belong to those who survived because I lived among the dead. When I was only 10 
years old, I hid among the graves, along with my older sister. We were there with an 
older woman and her three children, who were from Muravitz. This older woman led us 
to the Muravitz cemetery, a day after the general slaughter of the Ghetto. How we 
escaped was a miracle! We remained in the cemetery for a few weeks. Every evening, 
the children went to the non-Jewish neighbors to beg for water and a piece of bread. 
Some people had pity on us and gave us something to eat. Other people simply 
chased us away, without any mercy. 

One evening, I returned to the cemetery with some food, but the woman and 
children were not there. I went to the house of the non-Jewish cemetery watchman to 
find out where they were. He told me they had been shot. I was only 10 years old, but I 
understood that I could not remain. 

I had to flee, and I went to the town of Muravitz to the home of non-Jews. When 
they saw me, they greeted me with laughter and said, “Here comes the dirty Jew.” I ran 
out and went into the empty house of my uncle. When I heard voices asking where I 
was, I had enough sense to run from this dangerous place. I ran until I reached the city 
of Lutsk. By chance, I met a cousin of mine on the outskirts of the forest. He was 17 
years old, and he took me into his bunker, where we remained together. He soon 
realized that it would be difficult for us to stay together. I was almost naked, barefoot, 
and sick. He realized that I would not survive very long, and took me to a house. I was 
to tell the people that he had sent me, but they chased me away. I went to another 
house, hoping I would have better luck. There was an old woman and a young man. 
He could tell that I was a Jew, and it was apparent that he was ready to kill me. The old 
woman begged him not to kill me. Instead, he took a large stick and chased me out of 
the house. I went past a village and crossed a stream. I was wet, cold and hungry 
when I entered another neighboring village. 

I continued walking in desperation, not knowing where to turn. I walked day and 
night, although it was dangerous for a Jewish girl to be seen during the day. I saw a 
small, poor-looking home and went to the house to ask for a piece of bread. There was 
a middle-aged woman, and she was very kind. She gave me some bread and asked 
me if I would like to share her meager supper. She said I could stay with her, and I was 
happy to accept. She had mercy and was like a mother to me. She washed all the 
wounds on my body with warm water. She treated my skin with a self-made balm. She 
washed my dirty clothes. I almost looked like a human being again. She adopted me, 
and I became “her daughter.” 
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My life with this kind woman in her very poor home became somewhat normal. I 
was almost able to forget that this was not the place of my birth. She changed my 
name to Vera. I helped her in the house, and I tended to the cow and pig. I went to the 
nearby woods with her to gather wood for cooking and heating the small, poor house. 
Gradually, I began to forget about the past and I had hope for better days In the future. 

This situation continued until the downfall of Hitler and his armies. Liberation of 
our region came in the beginning of 1944. Although I was very attached to this 
wonderful woman who had saved me from certain death, I began thinking about my 
family. I desperately wanted to find someone who might have managed to survive. 

I was grateful to this wonderful woman, but I longed to be with my people. I 
returned to Mlynov where there were only a few people. There were some children who 
had survived the killings. They were adopted by adults who cared for them. A family 
took me in, although they had two little children of their own. They were good to me. I 
remained with them until I went to Palestine, where I became self-sufficient. I will never 
forget these wonderful people. There is no way to repay them for their kindness. 

I am the sole survivor of my family - my father, my mother, my grandmother, my 
aunts, my uncles, my cousins and many other people whose names I no longer 
remember, had perished. I was fortunate to come to my beloved Palestine, where I 
have made a home with my husband, and have found a few friends from Muravitz who 
also managed to survive the Holocaust. 
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DURING THE HOLOCAUST (H) 

By GEDALIA LAHAV from MIZRA 
Page 386 

It was in December, 1942, that the author, Gedalia, escaped from his home town 
of Alexandra, which was near Rovno, and arrived in Dubno. At this time, Vohlin was 
“cleansed of Jews.” On the tops of buildings he saw posters with big letters stating, 
“Those who find Jews are obligated to bring them to the police. The reward will be 
sugar, wine, etc.” Naturally he was frightened, although he did have a forged 
identification card. But he was not sure where he should go. He heard about a large 
farm in Mlynov where workers were being hired, so he went to Mlynov and found work 
on this farm. He remained there until Mlynov was liberated. 

When he first arrived in Mlynov, there were no Jews. By talking to townspeople, 
he discovered that they were all shot and thrown in to a large grave just outside of town. 
After a while, he found the large grave. There were two sand hills about 2-3 meters 
each, which covered the grave. Personally, he did not have a chance to meet any 
Jewish people there, but he observed that most of the Jewish houses were in good 
condition. Only a few were destroyed. The houses were being occupied by lower class 
Poles and refugees who escaped from the Ukrainian gangs. 
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WANDERING DURING THE BIG CALAMITY (Y) 

(SEGMENT OF WITNESS TESTIMONY IN “YAD VASHEM”) 

By BUNYA EPSTEIN from HAIFA 
Pages 387-402 

I was home during the entire winter. After Passover, I had a feeling of despair 
that bad days were coming. I began looking for a way to save myself. For many years, 
my two brothers, Yiki and Hershel, and I worked in the fields of a landowner, Vaska 
Faluk Nikolayer. There were other Jews working for the landowner. During the holiday 
of Shavuot, the Jews in Mlynov were given an order to enter the Ghetto that was 
established for the Jews. My mother, my two brothers, and I followed orders according 
to the Judenrat. We were in one room, and the Judenrat occupied the adjoining room. 
From the very beginning of our days in the Ghetto, the Germans would enter homes, 
looting and taking whatever they could - potatoes, flour, oil and clothing. Some 
Hungarian policemen also entered our home, looting and stealing. I kept them from 
taking things, and they left with nothing. My mother remained in the Ghetto while my 
brothers and I worked for the landowner. 

We usually visited my mother in the Ghetto on Shabbat, but one day during the 
week, I decided to visit my mother. My brothers were working in the village of 
Fabredov. The Judenrat had arranged to have Ukrainians guard the Ghetto gates. The 
Ukrainians received money with the understanding they would let the Judenrat know 
when the massacre of the Jews would take place. 

It was the first day of September when the Ukrainians told the Juednrat that the 
Jews of the Ghetto would be massacred that night. They said they would leave the 
Ghetto gates open and that anyone who was able could run and escape. I took my 
mother and left. My grandmother lived at the very end of the Ghetto, near the Ghetto 
fence that was quite high. We spent the night hidden among the trees in my 
grandmother’s garden. Nothing happened in the Ghetto that night and people returned 
to their homes in the morning. The Ukrainians were just taunting us. 

I continued working in the village of Fabredov. I came home during Rosh 
Hashanah, Yom Kippur and I was home during the first days of Succot. That was the 
last Succot I spent with my mother and brothers. 

Graves Being Prepared 

After Succot, I returned to work and my mother remained alone in the house. My 
heart was filled with sadness and anger. I looked around and suddenly saw my mother. 
She was frightened. She had run out of the house, and had not taken any food with 
her. When I asked her what was bothering her, she replied, “They are digging graves 
for us.” 
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At dusk, I went into the Ghetto. I spent the night in Muravitz with a non-Jewish 
family, and I returned to the Mlynov Ghetto the next morning. I had started to bake 
some bread when I heard the news that there had been casualties. People who had 
tried to escape from the Ghetto had been shot. Among the dead were two of the 
Teitleman’s sons. When several women asked me why I had returned to the Ghetto, I 
replied, “It is my destiny to go to the slaughter house with all the other Jews.” I went 
into the streets of the Ghetto, and people were crying in despair, not knowing what to do 
or where to seek help. Someone said to me, “You have a permit card; leave and save 
your life.” I realized he was right, and I decided to take the risk and try to exit the Ghetto 
gate. 


I put food into two baskets; I put on a sweater and a kerchief on my head, and 
went to the gate. The Germans and Ukrainians at the gate did not recognize me and 
thought I was a non-Jew. I left the Ghetto and approached the Mlynov Bridge, where a 
peasant gave me a ride in his wagon. He took me to Fabredov where I had left my 
mother and where I had arranged a hiding place. On the way, the coachman told me 
how the Jews were being killed everywhere. I met my mother and two brothers, and we 
waited until night and then left for the village of Dabrotin. I had arranged a hiding place 
there with non-Jews. My mother and older brother, Hershel, remained in Fabredov. My 
brother Uki and I had to swim the river in order to take a shortcut to Dabrotin. 

Looking For a Hiding Place 

We took off our clothes, put them on our heads, and swam across the river. After 
we crossed, we put on our clothes and went to the home of the non-Jew who had 
prepared a place for us in a pile of straw. We slept there one night. Early the next 
morning, my brother, Uki, returned to Fabredov to get my mother. It was Simchat 
Torah. Yuki and my mother had to take the long way around because my mother could 
not swim. When Yuki and my mother arrived, the non-Jew told us to leave their place 
and go elsewhere because they were frightened. My mother was almost dead at that 
point and could no longer endure the difficulty. 

Not having a choice, my brother Yuki took my mother back to Fabredov. My 
other brother, Getsi, his wife, and their four-year old child were hiding in another place. 
We went looking for a hiding place, and my brother found a wealthy and kind non-Jew 
who was willing to take us in. We hid in a pile of straw. 

The non-Jews allowed us to remain until Friday, the tragic day when the Jews of 
Mlynov were killed. The peasants from the villages surrounding Mlynov went to the 
town to see how the Jews had been killed. On the way, someone saw my brother, 
Hershel, who was led to the killing. 

On Saturday morning, the non-Jews gathered at the house where we were 
hidden and told each other how the Jews were killed. The conversation was mixed with 
fun and laughter. We could hear them from our hiding place. That Saturday evening, 
we were told that we had to leave because it was announced that any non-Jew hiding 
Jews would be shot together with the Jews. 
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We Wander and Wander 


We had no choice; we had to leave. My brother took his child in his arms, and 
we left. As we walked, it was raining heavily. Along the way, we begged every non- 
Jewish family to let us in, but no one would lend us a helping hand. The night ended, 
and when morning began, we could no longer wander. My sister-in-law, the child, and I 
entered a stable while my brother went looking for a place to hide. We were very tired, 
and we fell asleep as the rain continued to fall. The non-Jews in whose stable we slept 
that night, had hidden 15 Jews. We spent a day and a night there until my brother 
returned with the news that he had found a place for us. 

We came to a village not far from Dabrotin. A non-Jew there had prepared a 
place in a narrow haystack, large enough for one person. We were four people, 
including the child. The child was hungry and began to cry. The non-Jew told the 
parents that they had to leave, but I could remain. I stayed in a small attic with the pigs, 
and remained there for two weeks. Even though I received some food during that time, 
I lost weight and became quite thin. At the end of the two weeks, the wife told me that I 
would have to leave because she received a warning from a German who said that 
anyone harboring Jews would be shot. I did not know where to go and begged to stay 
just one more day. A nephew of that family told me that he would be willing to hide me 
if I would live with him as if I were his wife. I refused. 

One day later, I heard someone calling me. It was my brother. He had found 
another place for all of us. The family allowed us to dig a pit in the stable where the 
cows were kept. The pit was covered with boards, snow and earth. The hidden 
opening was under the trough. The people were very good to us and gave us food 
twice a day, and we paid them well. 

Terrible News 

We were fortunate to have this good hiding place, but we constantly mourned the 
death of our brother, Yuki. Our brother was killed along with 20 other Jews. The 
Ukrainian commander took my brother’s clothes and money, and then shot him. The 
Jews who were shot were brought to Mlynov and were buried there. 


I was re-united with some family members, and we were finally liberated. 
Eventually, I made Aliyah to Palestine. 
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CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 411 

The Mohel’s house. Rivkah, Reizel, Seirel, Devorah, Haykah, Rayzl, Bati. 
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IN MEMORY OF TEN JEWS IN FARMILOVKA (H) 

By TOBA VERMAN from RAMAT-GAN 
Pages 425-426 

Near Mlynov was located the small village of Farmilovka where about ten Jews 
lived. Although it was about 15 kilometers from Mlynov, and the Jews there lived 
among Gentiles, they were very active. The ten people were from only two families. 
Each family had only a few children, and they attended school in Mlynov. It was 
through the children that contact began between Jews of Mlynov and those in 
Farmilovka. After this initial contact was made, interactions between the Jews of both 
towns became quite frequent. The Greenspun family from Mlynov always invited 
people from Farmilovka to stay with them when they were in town visiting. The 
Greenspuns were known for their hospitality, particularly in the summer. It was during 
the summer that most people from Farmilovka came to Mlynov to visit family and 
friends. 

On “Kol Nidre” 1939, which was in the autumn, the people of Farmilovka were in 
the temple praying. All of a sudden, people inside the temple noticed a bright light 
outside, as if something was burning. Later, they saw shadows moving towards the 
temple. When they went outside to investigate, they realized that the shadows 
belonged to Jews from Dubno, Mlynov and other towns nearby who had escaped from 
the Nazis were looking for the temple in Farmilovka. The Jews informed the people in 
the temple that the Nazis destroyed the village of Buskavitz, which was only 7 
kilometers from Farmilovka. 

Naturally the people were afraid, but they continued with the Yom Kippur service. 
A few days later they heard the sound of Red Army tanks rolling a few kilometers away. 
Then they heard a rumor that the Russians had arrived in the village. 
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CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 429 

Working in the field of Chavotka Bialkovuski. 


CAPTION UNDER PHOTOGRAPH, Page 430 

Memorial plaque to the survivors that is hanging in a synagogue in Haifa. 

(The names of the towns on the plaque are: Mylnov, Muravitz, Boremel, Truvitz, 
Demidovka, Ostrozhets and Flata Turki.) 
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ACROSS THE OCEAN FROM MLYNOV-MURAVITZ (Y) 

By SYLVIA GOLDBERG 
Pages 494-495 

This Memorial (Yiskor) Book is a lasting tribute to our dear ones and all those 
who perished in the destroyed neighboring villages of Mlynov and Muravitz. Our 
wonderful families, our neighbors, our friends, our scholars, our teachers, our famous 
writers, our Rabbi and our Cantor were victims of the Holocaust. 

I remember the famous people that our town produced. I remember Dr. Shlomo 
Mendelkorn, who wrote a commentary of the Bible, in addition to poetry. The famous 
poet, Itzhak Lemden, wrote the famous poem Massada, after he made Aliyah to 
Palestine. He came from a learned family that lived in Mlynov. Alef Katz, well-known 
poet in the United States, came from Mlynov. Berele, the blacksmith’s son, became a 
famous singer and Cantor in the Tlomatsky Synagogue in Warsaw. Moshe Areles was 
an artist. 

We hear the “voices” of those who perished, telling us to record the destruction of 
our towns so that generations to come will know about their ancestors. Let them know 
that Mlynov-Muravitz was a community, rich in spirit and learning. Although the towns 
of Mlynov and Muravitz no longer exist, they will forever live in our hearts and in our 
memories. 

We will never forget those who perished, and we honor their memories forever. 
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JEWS LIVING IN BALTIMORE FROM THE SHTETL MLYNOV (Y) 

By ETTA FISHMAN from BALTIMORE 
Pages 495-497 

After World War I, many people from Mlynov immigrated to the United States. 
Many times, the husbands preceded their wives and children. Husbands would come 
first to earn enough money to pay the cost of the ship’s passage. 

The new immigrants worked hard and long hours in order to save enough money 
in order to bring their families to this country. Many worked in small stores 17-18 hours 
a day or they worked in sweatshops 10 hours a day. In spite of how little they earned, 
they managed to send money to their needy family members in Mlynov. 


In 1925, the Mlynover immigrants formed an organization known as a 
landsmanship. They met each month to socialize and plan ways of collecting funds to 
send to their families. My older sister, Chaya, came to the United States before my 
husband and I arrived in Baltimore in 1927. She invited us to join the group of people 
from Mlynov. Sometime after our arrival, I became the Secretary of our organization, 
and I continued to serve as Secretary until the group disbanded many years later. 

Although the year 1929 was the year of the Great Depression in the United 
States, we managed to continue collecting money so we could help our families and 
friends in Mlynov. We sent funds to erect a fence around the Jewish cemetery, to repair 
the public bath and the Mikvah. We sent funds to purchase equipment for baking 
matzo. When the money was received in Mlynov, the local committee would send us a 
report listing how the money was spent. 

There is no way to express our deep sorrow. We never imagined that our 
beloved town would be destroyed and our families would perish in such an unbelievable 
horror. 


I, myself, lost 3 sisters, Perel, Baila and Charna, and their families and most of 
the extended Goldseker Family. Beginning in 1939, we knew nothing about the destiny 
of our families. It was not until the year 1944 that we learned of the great tragedy that 
befell the Jews in Europe. There were very few survivors from Mlynov and Muravitz. 

Our mission then became assisting those who survived and those who were in 
the Displaced Persons Camps in Europe. We sent food packages to Jews who were 
located in Poland and Italy. We also sent money to Palestine. After the deaths of most 
of our local members, our Chapter of the Mlynover Group disbanded. 
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CAPTIONS UNDER PHOTOGRAPHS 


Pages 453-482 

The following is a list of names of survivors and those murdered whose 
photographs appear. In the case of multiple photographs on a page, the names are 
listed from right to left, and top to bottom. 


Pages 

Names and captions 

453 

Reb Yehudah Gordon, the last rabbi of Mlynov. 

454 

Moshe Lemden, murdered by Denikin bands in 1919. 

Rabbi Yehudah Leb Lemden. 

Moshe Litvak and his wife, Riva. 

455 

Israel Halpern; Tsvi Leukes, Hanach Goldseker. 

Yuchav Giveal (from the house of Rachel Shpovik). 

Moyne Mendelkorn, Zelig Fichnuk, Hershel Grineg, Avraham Goldseker. 

456 

Reb Ben-Tzion Merin (the teacher), his wife and daughter, Seril. 

The teacher Shurin and his wife. 

457 

The teacher Motil Tzizik and family. Meir, his son (left side), his son Moshe 
(from right) died in Israel. 

The teacher, Ben-Tzion Gruber and his family. Chaim Neyshteyn and 
family, Hersh-Leb Margolis (first right), his sister, Reysl, and brother Efraim 
(in Russia). 

458 

Rivka Halperin and Sorke (Srentsl) Gretnik. 

Lipa Halperin, died in Israel. 

Mordechai Meyer Shrensil. 

Moshe Gretnik, his wife Sorke, their son Shmuel, their daughter Feyga, their 
son Yoseph (Koyftse). 

459 

A Postcard sent from the Mlynov Ghetto by Rivka Halperin to her son Lipa 
Halperin in Israel through Portugal, dated July 7, 1942 (written in German). 

460 

Members of “Hashomir Hatsair” in Mlynov. 

Members of “Hachalutz” in Mlynov. 
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461 

Shlomo Shechman, Yidl Lieberman, Avraham Goldseker, Avraham 
Goldseker (Ed. Note - different person), Pinchas Klapper and Pesach 
Mendelkorn. 

Graduation of the 7 th grade class of the government school (1938). In the 
middle above is the teacher, Bershtsivko Aleksander. 

462 

Chana Gersuns Golisuk, her son Shmuel, and daughter Tzviya. 

Sherman Moshe and wife, Etl. 

Rivitz Paysa (daughter of Issac Wolf). 

463 

Mutie Gulsik, Yosl Gulsik, Pasaya Gulsik. 

Moshe and Zalman and Eder and their families. 

Mendel and Feyge Ufshteyn. 

Bunia Ufshteyn and mother. 

Family Goldreyen. 

Feyga Greenberg and Batia Holseker. 

464 

Nota Iskovitz, his sister Devorah Green (right), his wife and daughter Zlata. 
Shlomo Iskovitz and his wife Sheyndel. 

Eliezer Iskovits, his wife Feyge, their children: Shlomo, Sheyndl, Raysl, 
Moshe, and Eliezer’s grandmother Yeute Barshaf. 

465 

Flerschel Green, killed while serving in the Polish Army in 1926. 

Pesia Green (Meyerson). 

Ben-Tzion Green, his wife Zlata, and his son Mendel. 

Avraham Green and his wife Kutske. 

466 

Meir Kvesgelter and wife Sheyntse. 

Munik Kvesgelter and his cousin Feyvil. 

Zelig Kvesgelter, Chaya Girshteyn from Kvesgelter’s house (left). 

Hantsia (Kvesgelter) and son Feyvil. 

467 

Wolff Berger, his wife Golda and daughter Hannah. Reizel their daughter 
and Aaron their son. 

Shlomo Nakunitsnik, Hershel Gretnik, Beryl Rabinovitz and Itzhak 
Mendelkorn. 

Shlomo Iskovitz, Lalman Shnaydman, Reuven Kuzak. 

468 

Shaka Teitelman and Yaakov Schuchman. 

Reb Anshul Teitelman, his wife Zelda, and their son Ashur (parents of the 
writer Tamri). 

Mottie and Yachascal Lieberman and their families. 
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469 

Chaya Fishman, wife of Moshe. 

Moshe Fishman and sister Sarah Schwartz (Ed. Note - photograph taken in 
Baltimore in 1952). 

Daughters of Mlynov (Ed. Note - seated left to right Hinda Tester, Yetta 
Schwartz, Golda Tesler; standing left Rivka Schwartz, center Liba Tesler). 
Aybush Rosenfeld and family, made Aliyah from Mlynov to Haifa. 

470 

Fisher (mother in the middle) her son Shmuel and daughter Yaffa from the 
Fisher house. 

The Rivitz family and daughter Bat-sheva (left side). 

Esther Fisher. 

Tzvi Fisher and wife Rivka 

471 

Shmuel Gruberand his wife Tzarnah. 

Sons of Collish and children of Pesach Collish. 

Bella Collish (wife of Pesach) 

472 

Rivka Mendelkorn and Reizel, her daughters Faiga and Itkah. 

Moshe Goldseker and wife Liba and their son Yoel. 

Shika Goldseker and his wife and their son. 

473 

Benjamin Greenspun and family and his father Motel Tesler. 

Reb Pesach Gelman, his wife Raizi, and his daughters Esther and Yenta 
and their son Eliahu. 

Yankel Frumiut and his wife Chana-Gittel and children. 

474 

Benjamin Teitelbaum and wife Rivka. 

Bella and husband Kesselman from Muravitz. 

The most beautiful Mlynov daughters from left: Chaya Goldseker, Gittel 
Goldseker, Tzippah Hilimzager. 

Gershon Epstein and his sisters Fayga and Chaya from Muravitz. 

475 

Shamai and Rachael Farzek in Muravitz. 

Moshe, Yoseph and Israel Vortsal, and Zalman, son of Meyer Hirsh Zider. 
Fayge Birmeister and her husband Motel from Muravitz. 

476 

The Zenvil Katz family. 

A group of young people. 

All 

Tola Gelman from Muravitz. 

Lazar Iskovitz. 

Daughters of Tola Gelman: Sarah, Rivka and Mania. 

Gedalia and Rikel Gelman. 
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478 

Yankel Tesler (Fritsis). 

Itzhak-Yuvkel Fritsis (Liba’s brother). 

Avraham Fritsis (Sarah-Gittel’s and Liba’s grandfather). 

Barucha Rachman (from Muravitz). 

Shlomo Shuchman. 

Beynish Schwartz. 

Pearl Mendelkorn. 

Chaim Rabinowitz. 

Tovah Teitelman. 

Eliezer Hochberg (the teacher from Boremel). 

479 

Peretz Schwartz (grandson of Moshe Goldseker). 

Brothers Shlomo and Fishel Teitelman. 

Pinchas Fistel (from Muravitz). 

Avraham Fichnivk. 

Sheyvke Berger (daughter of Chaim Berger). 

Pesach Goldseker. 

Moshe Vartsel. 

Avigdor Litsman. 

Rachael Lakrits (Shmuel’s sister). 

Aba Goldseker. 

Sarah Vinuker. 

480 

Boruch Tepper. 

Devorah Kobrik. 

Shmuel Kobrik. 

Feyge Weiner. 

Boruch and Reyzel Lichter. 

Rivka Weiner. 

Noach Greenberg (Muravitz). 

Israel Freeman (cantor). 

Pesach Fishman. 

Pesach. 

Boruch Lichter and Motke Miller. 

481 

Zenvil Katz’s son and his wife. 

Ariyeh Katz and family. 

Sarah and Boke Kugal. 

Sarah Nudler, Finnie Neyter, Frieda Nudler. 

A group of daughters. 

482 

Reb Nacham Teitelman, his wife Rachael and their grandson Ben-Tzion. 
Malka Mendelkorn (from the house of Lemden). 

Shmuel Mendelkorn. 
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A photograph of Itzhak Lemden appears on page 488, dated 1949. A photograph of 
Aleph Katz appears on page 490. Both were esteemed poets from Mlynov. 


Pages 498-507 


Pages 

Names and captions 

498 

Parents of Sylvia Goldberg. 

Sylvia Goldberg’s brother Chaim-Meyer. 

Bella Marder (Sarah Gittel’s mother) (Ed. Note - Bella is Clara Marder). 

Ashur Teitelman and his wife. 

499 

Chaya Goldberg (Gershuns sister). 

Gershun Goldberg and his sister Sorke. 

Shimon and Sophie Berger. 

Chultse, her husband Leyser, and Batya Barditsh. 

500 

Hersh Slobadar’s grandchildren. 

Batia the Starost’s sister (left), Menie Arelas (Aleph Katz’s mother) right, 
Sylvia Goldberg. 

Moshe Goldberg and his brother 

501 

Chaya with her husband Binyamin (Leybishe’s daughter). 

Simcha Spector and wife Sorke (Gershon Goldberg’s youngest sister). 

Mamtse Gemut (Teitelman) and her husband and child. 

502 

Yossel and Esther Miller with their children. 

Chisis Shechman. Moshe Goldberg. 

The father Yossel Shechman, Chisias’s husband. 

503 

Pinchas Goldberg (lived in Kievan). 

Chaim and Yenta Schwartz (Ed. Note - photo taken in Baltimore) 

The Rabbi Israel Feldman and his wife Sarah. Her brother Hertzel Teitelman. 

504 

Millie Raskis. 

Efraim Gittleman (Rachael Fayvishe’s son) 

“To my dear son Kalmon - from your dear mother Leah Gener.” 

505 

Mendel and Sheyndal Steinberg and their daughter Sarah. 

Getsil and Pesie Steinberg and their son (and Aviva Feldman). 

506 

Family Itzhak Kozak. 

Morris Newman(lskevitch) and wife Rachael and son David-Shlomo. 
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507 Yoseph Shargal. 

Gittel Goldberg (Pese Hollis’s daughter) 
Udi (Yenta Brandels’s sister). 

Abraham Goldberg. 

Liba Schwartz. 

Yenta Brandels (Shargal). 

Kalman Geyner. 

Tsipe Moshe Dem-Lunginis. 

Motel Schwartz. 
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